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(Preface 

I do not consider myself a true historian. I never felt I had the objectivity or true perspective to do 
justice to a history of Moward Community since I was so close to so many people in the community. “This 
is probably why I dragged my feet so many years. 

But then as the tattered scraps of notepaper and backs of envelopes piled up in manila folders, and 
oral bits of information filtered from the murky depths of my atrophying brain, I began to try to compile 
and organize as best I could. 

Starting in 1916 zoith the building of Moward School, I suddenlyfound myselfbackjn 1821. “The 
old days fascinated me. I only hope readers will forgive the rumblings and long-windedness. 

I m afraid people who urged me on mistook enthusiasm for knowledge and bits of verbal dialogue for 
skill in writing. My purpose has been not to record just dates and land deeds, but to try to capture the 
spirit and character of this 'bit of heaven" called Moward Community. I hope I have succeeded in some 
small measure. 

I have checked dates, names, etc. in archives -the worst part of the whole business to a "free spirit” writer! 
(finally it is finished, and as Borky Big says, Wiass all folks!" 
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‘Dedicated to 


Dedicated to 



M.J- "Mike.”‘Witman 
Born May 26,1891 
Died January 15,1970 

Born Magnus Jacob Witkowski in the 
tightly knit Jewish community in turn- 
of-the-century Macon. His life story is 
truly that of a self-made American man- 
from the son of a downtown junk dealer 
to a much-loved and admired citizen of 
an area known as Howard Community. 
He was a gentleman farmer and a small 
town philanthropist who believed 
strongly in giving back to the communi¬ 
ty some of the many blessings he had 
received in his lifetime. 

He graduated from the University of 
Georgia in 1911, the first in his family to 
earn a college degree. He held the rank 
of lieutenant colonel during WWI, and 
earned a citation for bravery from 
General Blackjack Pershing. After the 
war, he practiced law in New York City 
and there became involved in the Florida 
real estate boom, as well as forming a 
longterm consulting relationship with 
Lehman brothers (the founders of 
Shearson/Lehman Corporation). 

After marrying a stylish little French 
girl, Lilette Jarnasse, a Vassar graduate, 
who worked as a reporter for Women’s 
Wear Daily . and after losing two for¬ 
tunes in those high-rolling times, he 
then decided to return to his hometown. 
He bought a place way out on Rivoli 
Drive, and undertook his dream of farm¬ 
ing and leading a quiet country life with 
his family. Again, he was a leader and an 
innovator, being one of the first Angus 
cattle breeders in the Southeast. The 

<r 



‘J-iorrie 'Powers Searcy 
Born January 5,1890 
Died September 1951 

Daughter of Nathan Abner Powers and 
Lilia Chambliss Powers, also pioneers of 
Howard Community. Attended Bessie Tift 
College. Graduated with degrees in edu¬ 
cation and music. Taught at Howard 
School, was principal from 1926-27 
through 1937-38. Taught at Alexander IV 
School after closing of Howard School. 

Was married to Jim Searcy, had three 
children, James, Jr., Dan and Sidney. 
Affectionately called “Miss Florrie” by 
many in the community. 

A plaque and picture indicate the dedica¬ 
tion of the rear room to Florrie Powers 
Searcy by the club. 


sales at Lorraine Farms were widely 
known, and some of his cows’ bloodlines 
are still in the finest herds in the coun¬ 
try today. 

With all these stories of intelligence, 
insight, and hard work, it is no surprise 
to see that Howard Community Club is 
still going strong. My grandfather 
believed in the strength of community 
service, and he would be so proud to 
know that the roots of something he 
helped plant are still holding firm in 
these modern changing times. 

* A tribute by his granddaughter, 
Joanne Dibble from High Falls, 
Monroe County 











“Dedicated to 



Sadie ‘.Howard Cheatham 
Born July 23,1888 
Died April 17,1971 

Daughter of Charles W. Howard and 
Martha Bowman Howard, pioneers of 
Howard Community. Graduated from 
Wesleyan College as a voice major. 

Taught school in Dublin, Georgia. 

Taught at Price School 1914-1915,1915- 
1916. First Bibb County Home 
Demonstration Agent. Retired to care for 
elderly parents. She and her husband, C. 
Arthur Cheatham, Director of Georgia 
Veteran’s Affairs for many years, ran 
Pineoaka Dairy Farm. Active at Martha 
Bowman Memorial United Methodist 
Church. Known to all as “Miss Sadie”. 
Had no children,but she, her husband, 
Arthur Cheatham, and her mother reared 
Helen Jones Hanson as a daughter and 
granddaughter after the early death of her 
parents. 

Spearheaded the organization of 
Howard Community Club and was its 
first president. 

A plaque and picture shows dedication 
of the front room on the left to Sadie 
Howard Cheatham by the club. 


In ‘Memoriam 
Dr. Sam Akers 



The late Dr. Sam Akers, born and raised 
in Nashville,Tennessee, attended 
Northwestern University and Yale 
University. As Professor of Philosophy and 
Dean of Liberal Arts at Wesleyan College, 
he brought intellectual and cultural attrib¬ 
utes to Howard Community and Martha 
Bowman Church. He used his brain and 
his hands, as a skilled cabinet maker, to 
make the world a better place. 

As a past president, his enthusiasm for 
Howard Community and his deep human 
understanding of people made an impact 
on the history of the club. His contacts 
with the musical contingent of Macon 
enabled the club to enjoy excellent pro¬ 
grams of the highest quality. If Dr. Akers 
asked you to do something for the club, it 
was almost impossible to say “no”. He 
and his wife, Lib, fit into the community 
as though they had been reared here. 

For several years he and Lib were advi¬ 
sors to the teen-age club which met 
Saturday nights at the club house. 

We are grateful to have had the honor of 
coming in contact with a man of such 
integrity, of the highest intellectual, ethi¬ 
cal and spiritual values. 














fthove and (Beyond the Cad of Duty 


Lovick Culverhouse -sat on the window sill of the bathroom window as a 
youngster with his lifelong friend, Mark Balkcom, kicking their heels as they watched 
the excitement of the organizational meeting of the Community Club. Grew up to be 
“the power behind the throne” of many presidents of the club. For thirty years or 
more, until health problems interfered, worked ceaselessly to improve the club. Got 
up at 3:00 A.M. to tend to frozen, burst water pipes. Obtained the Hay House and 
other chandeliers for the auditorium. Helped obtain the stoves and refrigerator for 
the kitchen. No desire to ever be president but performed many unsung tasks to 
make the club a better place. 

Ralph Martin -For over thirty years the “watch dog” of the treasury. Even 
in lean fiscal years his wry wit helped spur the club to pull out of the red. No com¬ 
plaints ever for his detailed reports and bookkeeping. Another “unsung hero” who 
kept the club functioning. 

Joe Clark -as rental chairman spent many hours on the telephone and made 
many trips to the clubhouse checking to see that rules were followed to keep any 
damage from the building. Took his responsibilities seriously, but his affable manner 
made many renters repeaters. Also handled cake receipts to generate more money 
into the coffers. 

Faye Culverhouse -kitchen chairman and food chairman who could always 
be counted on to take up the slack when others faltered by the wayside. Even though 
she’d done her turn, always a smiling “Sure” to new presidents. With husband, John, 
staunch supporters through the years. 

Bill Chambless -who for years has given his building talents and many 
hours to maintaining the structure. 

To all the stalwart building committees, and to all the food committees through the 
years, Howard Community Club owes a lifelong debt of gratitude. 

To all the flower arrangers past and present: Pat Balkcom, Ann Culverhouse, Ellen 
Peters, Martha Searcy, Mary Connell, thanks for your talents which added a finishing 
touch to the dinners. Flowers, the deep love of and symbol of Howard Community. 

To all the presidents, officers and Board of Directors, the club owes gratitude for 
your time and energies. 

In looking back, the club has truly had one terrific bunch of members and support¬ 
ers. Without their hard work, the club would have folded long ago. Out of five com¬ 
munity clubs during World War II, this is the only one that has survived. 

This is called “going out on a limb” to mention a few and possibly omit many oth¬ 
ers. But space and time hinder a roll call of all the valiant workers. Longevity was a 
factor in selection and the fact that none cared to be president. 
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Introduction 


Howard Community Clubhouse with its white columns stands sturdy and 
serene in an oak grove on a knoll just beyond the Forsyth-Bass Roads intersec¬ 
tion on Highway 41 going north. The old 8 mile post once marked its distance 
from Macon. 

It centers in a forty square mile area known as Howard Community, whose 
boundaries range from the Railroad Underpass at Singer Hill (now site of Rivoli 
Crossing Mall) to the Monroe County line on Highway 41. East and west it 
extends from Bowman Road (at the Bass Road Access to 1-75) to Zebulon Road. 

Built in 1916 on three acres of land purchased from Charles Howard in 1915 by 
the Bibb County Board of Education as a combined grammar and high school to 
replace three former one-room schoolhouses, this structure has been a focal 
point of the community. 

For twenty-two years school children of the community flocked through its 
doors to get an education and to race around its baseball diamond. A number of 
years later, high school students were bussed to high school in town while the 
grammar school continued. In 1938 Howard School was consolidated with the 
new Alexander IV Grammar School on Ridge Avenue. Community children were 
bussed there daily. 


“History gives us a kind of chart, and we dare not surrender even a small rush- 
light in the darkness. The hasty reformer who does not remember the past will 
find himself condemned to repeat it. ” 

- Sir John Buchan 1875-1940 













Indian Land 


This richly forested section of Bibb County with vast stands of white oaks, 
red oaks, pin oaks, pines, scaly-bark hickories, sweet gum and many other varieties of 
trees, is located at the beginning of the rolling hills of the Piedmont section of 
Georgia. A few years ago a State Forest Ranger, while measuring the second largest 
pine in Bibb County, declared it the most beautiful section of Bibb County. 

Its earliest inhabitants, the Indians, evidently found it quite habitable. The 
forests offered hunting and the numerous creeks furnished fishing. Clearings were 
suitable for corn and yam raising. The Muskogee Indians that Hernando De Soto in 
his explorations found here, in his crossing of the Ocmulgee River seemed fairly 
peaceable. The early settlers nicknamed them Creeks for their propensity in settling 
on creek banks. Evidence has been found that Indian villages were located all along 
Colaparchee Creek from the Jung property on Zebulon Road to Great Hill Place, the 
Winn-Wadley Plantations in Monroe County. After their long, difficult trek from the 
West, the Muscogees or Creeks seemed to have found a haven. The Great Mounds 
below Macon gave evidence of a prior settlement before that. Col. Benjamin Hawkins 
stated the name of Ocmulgee River came from the Muskogees. “Oc” or “Och” which 
signifies water and “mulgee” which means boiling or bubbling. Tobesofkee, coming 
from “Sofkee”, an Indian dish of corn and “Tobe”, “I have lost” originated from an 
Indian crossing the creek in a canoe and losing his provisions. “Towallagee” comes 
from roasted scalps, historians say. Butler’s History of Macon and Middle Georgia 
records that eight thousand Indians escorted De Soto from the banks of the 
Ocmulgee to the Savannah River. 

These facts are only a few bits of trivia from a fascinating period of our histo¬ 
ry. A trip to the Indian Mounds National Park gives rich details to make us appreciate 
the Indian heritage. One of the most enjoyable Cherry Blossom Festival events is the 
candle-lit trek given by the Service rangers to the top of one of the mounds. 

Standing under the stars looking across the river at the bright lights of the city with 
thousands of Indian bones beneath one’s feet gives one an incredible sense of the 
sweep of time. 

The last skirmish between the soldiers at Ft. Hawkins and the Indians 
occurred at Singer Hill (Rivoli Crossing Mall). The Indians retreated north. Shortly 
after, in a final treaty with the Indians on January 8,1821 at Indian Springs, the U. S. 
Government paid the Indians an “annuity”, and they ceded the West Bank of the 
Ocmulgee and the lands between the Flint and Oconee Rivers to the United States. 
Also included were the Ft. Hawkins Reserve and the remainder of the old Ocmulgee 
Fields. The commissioners of the United States were David M. Fourney of North 
Carolina and David Merriwether of Georgia, who met with twenty-six Creek Indian 
chiefs. As the settlers poured in, the Indians retreated toward North Georgia, and the 
remainder of the Creeks and Cherokees, except for a few, were part of that infamous 
blot on American history -the “Trail of Tears”. During this wintry trek to the west 
over half of them died. 
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Front Row seated (L to R): Mrs. Lilia Chambliss Powers, holding Walter Fred Powers, 
Mrs. Samuel C. Chambliss 


Second Row standing (L to R): Nathan Abner Powers, J., next two persons unknown, 
child- Maude Powers Taylor, Florrie Powers Searcy, Edward Powers, Ethel 
Powers Watson, Lillian Powers Sinclair, Nathan Abner Powers 
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Land Lot Lottery of 1821 


After the last Indian Treaty was signed, opening up the West Bank where the 
Howard Community is located only a few miles from the Ocmulgee River, settlers 
wasted no time laying claim to this fertile land. Some of the grants were grants to 
Revolutionary soldiers for their service to the nation; others simply drew lots. Some 
held on to their sections; others sold them the same day they were drawn. To trace 
present day homes would be quite interesting but a lifetime task. However many 
have been able to individually trace their land back to the Lottery through deeds and 
maps, most of them at the Monroe County Courthouse. It seems not erroneous to 
conclude that this section of Bibb County was not an overflow from Macon, but 
developed apace with the section around Fort Hawkins. 

The first house erected outside Fort Hawkins was built by a Mr. Lyman from 
Milledgeville, but was used as a store for trade with the Indians. The late Gen. Walter 
A. Harris, staunch member of Howard Community Club and well-known historian, 
stated that the Matthews-Bowman house was the oldest house in Bibb County, built 
in Indian Territory in 1815 by special permission from the Indians. However, this 
was disputed by Mrs. Frank Jones, another historian and great-great niece of 
Timothy Matthews, who built the house. She gives an 1822 date. 

A survey by James Webb was made in 1823 laying out the streets for the pro¬ 
posed city of Macon, although not a single frame structure lay within its limits. At 
that same period, farmers having claimed their land lots, each 202-1/2 acres, were 
busy erecting homes on their property, a number of them being in the now-called 
Howard Community. 

An interesting historical perspective lies in the fact that plantation houses 
existed in this neighborhood before the city was laid. Ferry boat and river boat peo¬ 
ple came in about 1819 and had small log cabins near the State Fair grounds, but the 
fact that John Hillhouse Prince, who designed the broad streets and general layout of 
the town on the West Bank, “resided in Howard Community for a time” is recorded 
in Butler’s History of Macon and Bibb Countv . Major William Burt, husband of 
Sarah Wadley Burt, owner of Great Hill Plantation at Bolingbroke, always said he 
lived with a Howard Family at Rivoli. This had to have been Ellis Howard, first 
cousin of John and Charles Howard. 





Ear(y Economics 

Just as this area was a haven for the early Indians, it became one for the early 
settlers moving South from Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
Springtime brought the dogwoods flinging lacy white patterns against the 
somber hardwood trunks. Redbud and wild honeysuckle erupted in pink and 
orange tangles. Ferns, dog-tooth violets, and delicate clumps of hepatica 
emerged along creek banks. 

It was the season of hope -plowing time! This area was not similar to the 
vast, black-soil plantations of the coastal region. However the acreages were 
large enough to be called plantations and used sizeable slave labor to clear the 
land and harvest crops. 

Major crops were cotton, corn, some sugar cane, some grain, and vegetables. 
Each farm strove to be self-sufficient since supplies were hard to come by. They 
all had barns, smoke-houses, chicken yards, hog pens, and above all a cow-lot. 
How long it has been in this community since the crow of a rooster signalled 
dawn or the lowing of cows announced dusk! From the beginning, sawmills on 
creekbanks flourished due to the housing demands and the large stands of pines 
and hardwoods. 

After the boll weevil in the 1920’s devastated the cotton crops, some farms 
established pecan and peach orchards. Others diverted to dairy farming and 
truck gardening. 


❖❖❖ 9\fame of Community ❖❖❖ 

Most of this community’s settlers were God-fearing, hard-working farmer 
planters, of predominately English, Welch, some Scotch, and some German 
stock. From dawn to dusk their communion was with the land out of which 
grew their heartfelt love of the land. John Howard’s son, Benjamin, came south 
from Monroe County, bought land and built Greenwood Cottage. At the time of 
his death he owned six hundred acres in this community. This was equally divid¬ 
ed between his sons John and Charles. John retained the home place and Charles 
built across Forsyth Road. They were deeply religious men of high moral charac¬ 
ter, honest in all their dealings, pillars of Mt. Zion Baptist Church so it seems 
especially fitting that the community was named for them. 

The Howard lineage traces back to the Howards of Virginia and Maryland. A 
line in Maryland’s state song, “Maryland, My Maryland”, records “remember 
Howard’s war-like thrust”. Going further back in history, it traces to the family of 
the ill-fated Catherine Howard, beheaded by Henry VIII. An Englishman, 

Anthony Stanhope,visiting professor at Mercer University for a time, gave a talk 
at a dinner meeting in the clubhouse and expressed his delight at being in 
Howard Community, for he said, “There is no nobler name in English history 
than Howard.” 






“Early lHomes 


As they prospered, these early settlers built sturdy, practical 
homes, and not so many of the white columned mansions of the coast 
and larger towns. Macon was called by one early traveler-historian “the 
embryo city of the wilderness”. Their wives craved the finer things of life 
so they were hauled from Savannah by oxcart: rosewood pianos, 
armoires, stiff mahogany settees, goose necked rockers. A good many 
four-poster beds, tables and chairs were fashioned by traveling cabinet¬ 
makers from hardwoods felled on the place. 

It would be impossible to list all the names of these homeowners. 
Some, however, crop up many times: Albert and Fred Foster, Dr. Beal 
Powers, N. A. (Ab) Powers, Randolph and Edmund Gilbert, John Bowman, 
Robert Bowman, Whittles, Lamars, Searcys, Jim Myrick, William Rice, 
Sanders, Johnstons, Taylors, Basses, Col. Park, Culverhouses, Hunters, 
and Winns. 



Odozvard Community “Evotvement 
from tde Land Lots 

The land on which Howard Community Club stands is at the corners of land 
lots 243-244, slightly off Mullins Ferry Road, formerly an Indian Trail. It led to 
Mullins Ferry on the Ocmulgee River. Slightly north of it was Waller’s Trail, which 
led to Waller and Turrentine’s Ferry, also a former Indian Trail, fifteen miles upriver 
from Ft. Hawkins. This trail followed the present location of Bass Road from the 
bridge across Beaverdam (Sandy) Creek to the crossroad at U. S. 41 and Bass Road. 
The broad line shows the separation of Monroe and Bibb Counties. 

Henry Jemison, formerly of Darien, Georgia, bought land lots 243-244 in 
1821 from a Mr. Williams. He also bought 209-210 and later land lots to the north, 
which encompassed the later known Hall property. It is speculated that a house was 
already on one of the lots, as he paid $2,000 for it and only $500 for each of the other 
lots. There was a cemetery on one, now plowed over. 

After his death in 1822, his wife Susannah Fort Jemison married Samuel 
Hunter, a Macon lawyer, and they built “Hilton”, later owned by the Sam Halls about 
1913. Lots 243-244 evidently were sold by Hunter heirs to the Johnstons whose heir, 
Sarah Bowman Johnston, left the land to her sister, Martha Bowman Howard. Her 
husband, Charles Howard, sold three acres of that land to the Bibb County Board of 
Education in 1915 for a combined High School-Grammar School. So the land can 
roughly be ascertained as belonging first to the Creek Indians, to a Mr. Williams, to 
Henry Jemison, to his widow Susannah Fort Jemison Hunter, to Joseph K. Johnston, 
to his widow Sarah Bowman Johnston, to Martha Bowman Howard, to the Bibb 
County Board of Education, to Howard Neighborhood, Inc. at the present time. 

Great-great granddaughters of Henry Jemison, Lois Winn Pryor and Helen 
Jones Hanson, now both live on small portions of the land Henry Jemison bought in 
1821. After sixty odd years, they delighted in discovering that the small, black-clad 
ghost who flitted around “Hilton” in their childhood was in fact their great-great 
grandmother Susannah Jemison Hunter! 

An interesting historical footnote to the Jemison family: In Washington 
Memorial Library is a book called “Indian Captive, The Story of Mary Jemison”, a 
twelve year old girl captured by the Seneca Indians April 5,1758. Because of her yel¬ 
low hair she was called “Corn Tassel”. Taken on a thousand mile journey from Ohio 
to the Genesee Valley, upstate New York, she died at age eighty years, having had two 
Indian husbands and many children. She owned two farms at her death and was 
greatly respected by whites and Indians. She refused to leave her children when the 
chance to return to whites presented itself. 

Herman Huhn, local historian, owns an old map that shows Monroe County 
having a common line with Houston County. He says that line bisected Bibb County, 
then non-existent, somewhere below Payne City or possibly Pio Nono Avenue. Also 
Herman advises not to look for the Monroe-Bibb line on Zebulon Road, for not even 
the tax collectors know exactly where it runs. Also incidentally Zebulon Road goes 
nowhere near Zebulon, Georgia. 

An interesting excerpt from Dan Searcy’s book “The Big House”, the story of 
the Bass-O’Neal home from early days to the present, reads: “This (Waller’s Trail) was 
originally widened in the period 1822 to 1850 enough for buggies and oxcarts to use 
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by cutting down small trees and brush and going around larger trees. The road was 
gradually improved by felling the larger trees, digging the stumps by hand and drain¬ 
ing water from low places and mud puddles so that by the 1860’s an established 

wagon road followed the present Bass Road.around 1900 a system of “Chain Gang” 

camps were set up in Bibb County to maintain roads. The camp for Howard District 
was located to the right of what is now Howard Oaks Subdivision entrance on Bass 
Road. This camp was maintained until the 1920’s when hired labor again maintained 
the roads.” Dan’s grandfather, N. Abner Powers was a road commissioner for Howard 
District. The large overseer’s house was intact for many years to the 1940’s and rent¬ 
ed to different families. “The method of road maintenance used was to locate a dirt 
pit with sandy, rocky soil and haul on two-horse wagons the dirt piled on a bed made 
of 2 X 6 timbers to a bad place in the road. A convict would get on each end of these 
timbers, which had been narrowed at the end for hand holds, and lift and shake the 
timber to dislodge the dirt from the wagon. The convicts would then fill the mud- 
hole or low place by spreading the pile of rocky dirt with shovels. They would also 
dig ditches beside the road by hand to drain off water during rainy weather.” 

“One of the pits used to secure this plating dirt was on Zebulon Road near 
Peake Road. Another in Howard Community was near the gasoline pumping station 
off Bass Road. Water stood in a deep section and was called the convict “washhole.” 
After lunch, every Saturday afternoon, all the convicts were brought in on iron-caged 
two horse wagons to this site and required to bathe and also wash their black and 
white striped prison uniforms.” 

The prisoners who were in the gang for murder, or who had run away before, 
had metal bands welded on their ankles with a chain connected. Hence the name 
“chain-gang”. 

Bass Road was finaily coated with asphalt and gravel in the 1940’s. 

Today, if one knows where to look, there are great depressions in the 
Culverhouse property and the Oxley place where the Stagecoach Road ran. In fact, the 
present front of the Oxley house was then the back, as the Stagecoach Road ran along 
there. John Joe Higgison, local historian, speculates that the elbow or curve of Old 
Forsyth Road that forks at “White Oaks”, and rejoins present Highway 41 almost at 
Lorane, was put in to take advantage of the large spring there for watering the horses. 
For years the same spring furnished water to three Hall families with few problems. 


Excerpts from Monroe County, Georgia Handbook : 

Pages 6,7: Ga., 16 Dec. 1821, ROBERT KENDRICK of Clark Co., Ga. to 
HENRY JEMISON of Monroe Co. for $500,2021/2, lot #289 in the 13th dis¬ 
trict of Monroe Co. Signed: ROBT. KENDRICK. Witness: H. B. WATTS, R 
CUN?) FITZPATRICK, JOHN PARK J. P. Recorded 30 May 1822 

Page 8: Ga. Baldwin Co., 13 Dec. 1821, JACOB MARTIN of Pitmans 
District Gwinnett Co. to HENRY JEMISON for $350, lot #210 in the 13th dis¬ 
trict of Monroe Co. Signed JACOB MARTIN by his attorney TOMLINSON FORT> 
Wit: JOHN BOON, APPLETON ROSSETER J.I.C. Recorded 1 June 1822 




‘War ‘Between the States 


Macon was spared any battle devastation when Sherman’s Army’s main 
flanks swept around the city on the March to Savannah. Everyone is familiar with 
the Canon Ball House, where a canon ball came from across the river and rolled 
down the living room. Each of the early families’ descendants have in their his¬ 
tories interesting stories about that period. For example, Pat O’Neal’s great¬ 
grandfather was in New York City when the war began. Somehow he was drafted 
into the Union Army but decided to fight for the Confederacy, since he was from 
Virginia. He switched sides and fought throughout the war for the South. To his 
and his family’s amazement, he received a Federal pension until his death for ser¬ 
vice on the Union side. 

Blanche Dunlap’s front door has the imprint of an officer’s hobnail boot 
and a hole in one blind from a revolver shot. The slaves had been armed, and 
since it was a small Yankee force, they had demanded and received food without 
burning the house. 

Martha Bowman Howard recalled clutching the skirts of her mother as 
three Yankee Scouts leaped their horses over the picket fence and rode up to the 
front door. Scarcely five feet two inches tall, Martha Ezell Bowman ordered them 
out of her rose bushes and they meekly complied. 

Another interesting bit of oral history came from the John Evans family 
in Monroe County. He was the seventeen year old standard bearer for General 
Robert E. Lee at the end of the war. He was summoned to General Lee’s tent after 
the last disastrous battle and was asked by Lee to find John Bowman, who had 
been badly wounded, and get him back to Georgia as quickly as he could. Lee 
planned to surrender the next day at Appomattox Courthouse and was concerned 
about the fates of the wounded men. This is one example of why Lee’s men, 
impoverished and weary from the war, revered him so and called him “Marse 
Robert”. John Evans brought John Bowman back to the Bowman Place where, 
after ten days, he died and is buried in the Damascus Church Cemetery. His can¬ 
teen is in the Smithsonian in Washington, D. C. Cicero Bowman, eighteen, was 
killed in the same battle and is buried in Virginia. Years later John Bowman’s 
nephew, Minor Winn, married John Evans’ daughter, Rebecca. 

Many books have been written about the Reconstruction days after the 
war. The economy of the South was shattered and the lives of many in this com¬ 
munity were also. But somehow they survived. One small incident in the 
Bowman family reveals how terrible the situation was. Immediately after the 
war, supplies were scarce. There was no salt. The old colored cook remembered 
how salt crusted around the rim of the iron pot in the yard when she boiled the 
country hams before baking them in the oven. So they dug up the smokehouse 
floor, boiled it in water, and the dirt settled to the bottom when cooled. Brownish 
salt, sterile from long boiling, crusted and was scraped off for the table. 

Six years before the war started, John Bowman had put a provision in his 
will freeing his slaves at his death. His conscience could not condone it, even 
though he had owned slaves. However, he was still a strong supporter of states’ 






rights in matters of tariffs and taxes. 

Politics were hotly debated. Several of the young ladies in the communi 
ty every year prepared their wardrobes and journeyed over to Milledgeville with 
their fathers and brothers to hear the legislature in session. 


The Bowman Place- Oldest homestead in Bibb County 






Moivard Community's Landmark 


T\vo murals hang in the entrance to Howard Community Club depicting 
old homes and churches of the neighborhood. The originator of the idea was 
Mrs. Lovick Culverhouse (Sherry), and the artist was Mrs. Fred Alston (Tossy), 
magna cum laude graduate of Wesleyan College in art. The project was spon¬ 
sored by the Southern Gardeners and the Community Club and completed 
November 1,1964. There are fourteen homes plus Martha Bowman Memorial 
United Methodist Church and Mt. Zion Baptist Church. The murals are a tribute 
to the old families who picked up stakes in Virginia, and the Carolinas and 
pushed southward to this beautiful section of Georgia. If time and space permit¬ 
ted countless stories could be told of their early lives here, their genealogy, their 
land acquisitions, and their descendants, many of whom still live in the area. 

The following section consists of brief histories of these homes with pen 
and ink sketches of each home. Two old houses were inadvertently omitted: the 
Billings house on Rivoli Drive, little being known of its origin, and the Matthew 
Culverhouse home, formerly owned by Agnes Culverhouse Jung and left in her 
will to her nephew Lovick Culverhouse. It was built by Dr. Searcy, one of six built 
for his six sons. Matthew Culverhouse bought the house and three hundred 
acres of land in the 1800’s, and his descendants still own the property: Ann 
Culverhouse, John Culverhouse, and Lovick Culverhouse. 



Tossie Alston, artist 
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The handsomest home of the group stands in calm, mellowed beauty on 
Zebulon Road behind stately magnolias. Originally known as the Foster Place, it was 
built in 1837 by Harriett and Arthur Foster who came from Virginia in 1833, “the 
year the stars fell” with his brother Albert who also built a home on Zebulon. The 
two sons of Josephine Foster Powers, (later married to a Lumbden) inherited the 
house jointly and decided to flip a coin to see who would live there. Dr. J. B. Powers 
won the toss and Nathan Abner moved to the other family property up on Zebulon. 

Lumber for the house was sawed from giant trees on the place. Bricks were 
made from red Georgia clay and stones dug from nearby creek beds for the great 
chimneys. Hand-hewn heart of pine beams and hand riven shingles were put togeth¬ 
er by different sized hand cut square nails or wooden pegs. There is a carved mantel 
in every room, each in a different pattern, snow crystal or acanthus. A chair rail 
waist-high around all the walls protected the walls from gentlemen’s chairs as they 
tilted back. Large four poster beds occupy the 20' X 20' bedrooms. 

Outside are remains of slave cabins, a long row of one room houses with a big 
center room where the slave women cooked for and fed the slaves. A log jail about 
ten feet square still stands in a remarkable state of preservation where run-away 
slaves were chained and cared for until claimed by their masters. Across the road is a 
mounting stone of two or three steps for ladies in full-skirted riding habits to mount 
their horses for morning rides. Enclosed in iron fencing are the graves of Harriett 
and Arthur Foster. He died in 1875, she in 1877, each having lived to 76 years of age. 
Two rows of English boxwood brought by them from Virginia stand sentinel. 

Today there is clearly visible the print of a hobnail boot on the front door 
made by an imperious Yankee officer forcing entrance, also a bullet hole in one blind. 
Evidently these were Northern scouts as the main forces of Sherman’s army detoured 
around Macon. 

In later years the house was purchased by Blanche Ellis Nyan and her hus¬ 
band and named “Nyandale”. She was the sister of Mrs. Ab Powers. At her death the 
place was willed to her niece and namesake, Blanche Powers Dunlap (Mrs. William 
Dunlap) who resides there now. 

No old place is complete without a ghost. Blanche Dunlap says, “Guests com¬ 
plain of hearing faltering footsteps and a tapping cane. Naturally we know it is the 
settling of old beams and rafters in the winter wind, but we prefer to think it’s great¬ 
grandfather, who walked with a cane, coming to visit.” 





Tozvers Ttantation 


Originally built in 1833 by the Colberts, this house was bought by Nathan 
Abner Powers, Sr. when his brother inherited the home place by the toss of a 
coin. He lived there as a bachelor until marrying Lilia Chambliss from the 
Thomaston Road area and had a large family. After her death, he married Eileen 
Ellis and had a second family with her. The nine children of his first wife were: 
Florrie Searcy, Ab. Jr., Lillian Sinclair, Maude Taylor, Ethel Watson, Fred, Sam, 
Edward, and Mildred Young. With Miss Eileen, a charming, dynamic pillar of the 
community for years, came John, James, Laura Campbell, Cliff, Blanche Dunlap, 
and Foster, killed in World War II. Many of them remained in the community, or 
kept close ties, and helped keep Howard Community the substantial, salt-of-the- 
earth place it has always been. 

The late Ethel Powers Watson (TV) once reminisced of the antebellum 
farming pattern continued by her father Ab Powers, Sr. up until the 1920’s. The 
old slave bell still called hired hands living in houses on the place to and from 
work. There was still a commissary in the yard with supplies for them. Forty to 
fifty hogs were slaughtered in the late fall and winter. At cane grinding time a 
sleepy mule made lazy circles grinding the sugar cane. The Culverhouse, 

Barfield and Hollis children got off the school bus at the corner of Zebulon and 
Colaparchee to walk the half mile home. Ann Culverhouse remembers stopping 
by the Powers place to enjoy a glass of fresh cane juice. Then, the delicious aro¬ 
mas from the big iron kettle in the yard over a wood fire wafted over the neigh¬ 
borhood as the juices boiled down to cane syrup. Miss Ethel told of the children 
cracking hickory nuts every Friday afternoon for the Sunday cake on the granite 
steps, which had been hand-chiseled by slave labor. At Christmas time all the 
male hands lined up for Mr. Ab to dispense to each a shot of bourbon. 

When Laura Powers Campbell sold the land to a developer, the old house 
was razed for the Fern Valley subdivision on Zebulon. 




Lamar OLouse 


The Lamar House on Zebulon Road, now owned by Mrs. Charles Everett, 
was built between 1821-1828 by Dr. George Threatt Searcy for his daughter Julia 
who married Henry Lamar, a lawyer who was prominent in the developing days 
of Macon. Monroe County records indicate Lamar acquired the land in the Land 
Lottery of 1821. The two bedroom wings on either side of the house make an 
interesting story. It seems the boys of the family reached the gallivanting age and 
would keep the family awake coming in late at night. They solved the problem by 
building each boy an 18' X 18’ bedroom with a separate front door to the outside. 
The house already had two front doors so this made four. None of the rooms con¬ 
nected; one had to go outside for access to the rest. 

The Lamars moved to Macon eventually, and one of the descendants built 
a beautiful white columned house on College Street. The land on Zebulon was 
sold to a lumber company. About 1950 the Everetts bought the house, remod¬ 
eled it, and Carolyn Everett renamed it “Kleckly Hill” in honor of her grandfa¬ 
ther, a Confederate soldier. The home is furnished with early, early Americana, a 
fascinating collection. 

An interesting historical footnote: People were not too sure of the land lot 
lines. Henry Lamar found that the house was sitting on the corner of three land 
lots. So his fellow lawyer and land developer, Sam Hunter, sold him ten acres 
from land lot 209 in 1834 for $10.00 so that he wouldn’t sit too close to the next 
land lot. This deed was recorded in Monroe County Courthouse. 





Possibly the oldest home on the murals is the Bowman Place. The late 
General Walter Harris, authority on local history, dates it 1815 in then Indian ter¬ 
ritory. Mrs. Frank Jones, another local historian, great-great niece of Timothy 
Matthews, builder, dated it to 1822. It was called “Holm Park” by the Matthews- 
Flewellyns who lived there and were buried in the side yard, whose graves were 
later removed to Rose Hill Cemetery when 1-75 came through the property. 

Robert and Martha Ezell Bowman bought the property in 1859, remod¬ 
eled using beautiful iron grillwork for the new porch encompassing the house, 
and renamed it “Ivy Green” for the lovely spread of ivy growing from sprigs 
brought back from Mt. Vernon, George Washington’s home in Virginia. They 
bought the land from James Myrick, who had previously bought it from William 
Luther Furlow, whose father Timothy Furlow had been an executor of Martha 
Flewellyn Matthews’ will. The Bowmans raised a large family, two of their sons 
being killed in the War Between the States. When Bob Bowman, the last son, 
died in 1927, the house was rented for a number of years, then stood vacant. 

After vandals left only the shell, Angus Domingos, great-grandson of Robert 
Bowman, who had inherited the property, had the shell torn down. It had been 
estimated to be the oldest house in Bibb County. 
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At the corner of Zebulon and Colaparchee Roads still stands a gray cot¬ 
tage type home known locally as the Bowman-Gilbert house. It consists of half of 
the Gilbert house which once stood on a hill farther back from the road. At one 
time the Gilberts owned extensive acreage in the Colaparchee section with a 
great deer park in front of the house. They were quite wealthy, handsome and 
high living, traveling extensively for horse racing as far as Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
and bringing back expensive gifts from New York City. 

The house was built in approximately 1834. Beside the house is a grave¬ 
yard enclosed by iron railing with a gate marked “Bowman”. Most of the graves 
are Gilberts; but one obelisk is that of John Bowman, brother of Robert Bowman. 
He had a large family by his first wife, then married Martha Gilbert Jones. Her 
first husband was Ephraim Jones is also buried there. She was the aunt of 
Martha Ezell Bowman of Tennessee, wife of Robert. 

The Gilberts also had another handsome house on Gilbert-Bonner Road. 
Lovick Culverhouse says his great-grandfather, Matthew Culverhouse, who lived 
in the Colaparchee Road house, was killed at the Battle of Fredericksburg. The 
house now belongs to Mrs. Pat O’Neal who remodeled it a few years ago. 





This old home was destroyed by fire in 1944. It had an historic past. 

Built in 1826 on Land lot 210 bought by Henry Jemison, Susannah Hunter’s first 
husband, in 1822 from Joseph Martin as recorded in the Monroe County 
Courthouse, it was one of the first homes in the community. Her second hus¬ 
band Samuel Hunter was a prominent lawyer in the county and the burgeoning 
town of Macon. The house had six rooms; two semi-basement, two on the first 
floor, and two upstairs. An old kitchen was out back, separated from the house as 
was the custom in case of fire. The house was completed with supplies from Fort 
Hawkins. Bricks for the chimneys were shaped in molds brought from England. 
Originally the windows were high up and narrow as protection from the Indians. 
In the rear was the smoke house, the slave cabins, and an apothecary shop. It is 
believed the apothecary shop belonged to Dr. George Winn of Bolingbroke who 
married Susannah Jemison. He practiced in Monroe County and could have 
extended his practice to this section. Of the many graves in back of the house, 
only one had a readable marble marker, recording that Mrs. Peter Solomon,32, 
died in 1836. 

In 1910 or 1912 Mr. Joe Hill Hall, a state legislator, then living at the bot¬ 
tom of Hardeman Avenue, bought the property and remodeled it for his son, 

Sam, and his bride, Gladys Minton, in 1913. 

Today Sam Hall Hollis and Kay, his wife, have built a beautiful new home 
there. John Joe Higgison and Joe Hill Hall also built on a portion of the property. 
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Cjreenzvood Cottage 


In the 1850’s Benjamin Franklin Howard came down from farther up in 
Monroe County and built this home. It is a delightful, Southern cottage type. He 
owned about six hundred acres. At his death the property was divided between 
his two sons Charles and John. Charles later built across the road, and John 
remained in Greenwood Cottage with assorted relatives after the death of his 
wife, Florence Cater. Mrs. Kitty Jewett Williams, her four children, and “Cousin 
Mattie” Benton came to visit for a week and stayed on. 

After cotton failed, the land was planted with peach trees and pecans. 
Behind the house are beautiful hardwoods and pines and a small lake. After John 
Howard’s death, the house was sold to the Alfred Gardiners in the 1940’s. For a 
short time they had a girl’s camp. Camp Highlands, run by their daughters Allee 
and Berta. 

Today Dr. George Gardiner and his wife, Bonnie, have a Veterinary Clinic 
there, and the place is called Greenwood Farm. 
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Charles Howard built this sturdy, comfortable farmhouse on property inherited 
from his father, Benjamin Howard, for his bride, Martha Ezell Bowman. It was a 
landmark for this section of the community. A wide avenue of wateroaks, with vio¬ 
lets clumped at the base of the trees, led from the road to the house. This was named 
the “Sacra Via” by Miss Virginia Holliman, a frequent visitor. George Colbert, worker 
on the farm, was proud of carrying the young Water Oak saplings on his back from 
the woods and planting them. The house itself had large rooms, fourteen foot ceil¬ 
ings with a wide, cool front porch with a swing, and a picket fence in front. Charles 
Howard turned the farm into a dairy farm with a silo, dairy barn and large feed 
house, and hay-mule barn. A smoke house was in back of the house with a cannery 
and small furnace. Scattered over the acreage were six houses for tenant farmers. 

Teachers for the one room Price School, which was next door, frequently 
boarded with the Howards during the school term. In the summer visiting pastors 
for the two-week church revivals stayed with the Howards. 

The three Howard girls traveled the eight miles to Macon by horse and buggy 
to attend Gresham High School and Wesleyan College. In the summer their school 
friends often spent six weeks at a time for a country vacation. On one occasion 
Rosalie Mallory was visiting her chum, Pat Howard Balkcom. Broadus Willingham 
came out one afternoon in a buggy. The young couple asked permission for a ride up 
to Lorane, a mile and a half up the road. Martha Bowman Howard was in a dilemma. 
No chaperone? But she relented and everything turned out fine, as a radiant Rosalie 
burst into the house with a diamond ring and a proposal. Martha Bowman Howard 
entertained bishops of the church and tenant farmers with equal gracious Southern 
hospitality. 

Her daughter, Sadie Howard Cheatham inherited the home place. At her 
death Martha Howard Balkcom inherited it. The residual went to younger children 
of the family and was sold for Howard Oaks Subdivision. The homeplace is now 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Phin Rabun, Virginia Fickling Montfort and her husband Bill’s 
daughter and her husband. The house was deteriorating so badly, a decision was 
made to level it, and they hope to build on the property later. 
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Johnston ‘Place 


This plantation was quite extensive since it bordered the Charles Howard prop¬ 
erty on the north, went across Bass Road on both sides of Forsyth Road, and down to 
the Zebulon Road entrance to Forsyth. It is estimated the house was built in 1825 by 
Cadwell Raines, an early Macon architect. The house was a simple log cabin with 
massive hand-hewn timbers notched at the corners. Two rooms on either side were 
connected by a dogtrot. Clapboards covered the logs and an attic afforded more 
sleeping space. Great cedars shaded the porch. Raines acquired the land in the 1821 
Land Lottery and sold it to Michael J. and Elizabeth Johnston who came from Texas. 
Their son Joseph K. inherited the house and land, and married first Charles Howard’s 
sister Allie, then Sarah Bowman, Martha B. Howard’s sister. All are buried in the 
iron-fenced cemetery at the base of the water tower on Forsyth Road. Sarah 
Bowman Johnston, nicknamed “Teddy”, an honor graduate of Wesleyan College, ran 
the plantation in a shrewd, business-like way after the death of her husband. A 
staunch Methodist, she gave land on the corner of Bass and Forsyth to move 
Damascus Church to a more populous region. A measure of her devoutness is shown 
by her household eating cold food on Sunday, not allowing servants to build fires to 
warm it up since it was “the Lord’s day of rest”. Having no heirs she willed the prop¬ 
erty to her sister Martha Bowman Howard. Burr Domingos, her son-in-law acquired 
the property in the 1929 Great Depression. After his death, his heirs sold the land on 
both sides of the road for the housing complex on the right hand side of Forsyth and 
the Wolf Creek Subdivision. The Frank Amersons built a beautiful house and lake on 
part of the property, having an entrance off Bass Road. 

After his modest start with the log cabin, Cadwell Raines went on to successfully 
building more notable Macon homes. Next was the Ellis Howard home on Ellis 
Howard Road (now Wesleyan Drive), once owned by Bibb Sheriff Peacock. The origi¬ 
nal house burned, and Charles Jones, who bought the property, has built a beautiful 
house on the foundations. “As close as I could get to the original architecture”, says 
Mr. Jones. 

Ellis Howard was first cousin to Charles and John Howard. A small house for one 
of the children, dating to the mid 1800’s still stands, owned by the late Freda Nadler. 

Perhaps the most notable achievement of Cadwell Raines’ career was the octagonal 
house with turret on the corner of College and Georgia Avenue, formerly occupied by 
the Carmichaels and left to their grandchildren. 





Woodcrest 

This stately house with its Greek 
facade and white columns epitomizes the 
peak of antebellum architecture at its 
loveliest, though it post-dated the ante¬ 
bellum period, being built about 1889 by 
Mr. Guy Taylor. An earlier house there 
burned, said the late Brownie Taylor 
Davis, his daughter, and her father built Woodcrest a few feet away. Mr. Taylor 
bought the land which was an 1821 land grant to English Smith from a Bazemore. 
Later Guy Taylor sold the land and house to Tom Dempsey, who remodeled the house 
as it appears today, and built a smaller house across the road on Rivoli Drive. 
Catherine Winship Hayes lived there a number of years with her son Tommy. Now 
the house belongs to Mrs. Theresa Terry who lives there with her three boys. 

The house is beautifully kept with the original gleaming oaken floors and 
lovely antique furnishings. 

A small road beside the house leads to a small subdivision of handsome 
homes, also called Woodcrest. 


Lamon PCace 

The exact date this house was built is not known. However, records show 
the land was part of a grant made to Nathaniel Jackson of Nelson District, Morgan 
County for his services in the American Revolution. The soldier did not keep it long, 
for dated the same day, December 4,1821, is the deed of his sale to William Sanders 
of Hancock County. The Sanders built the house. Someone declared it was two 
dwellings, one since torn down, leading to speculation that it was a Stagecoach Inn, 
being on the old stagecoach road to Forsyth; also since the coach stops were approxi¬ 
mately ten miles apart, it was the correct distance from Macon. The Sanders are 
buried in the old cemetery adjacent to the house. The C. R Steeds (he was called 
Professor Steed) bought the house, and the late Malcolm Everett and J. A. Flourney 
bought it in 1925. The Malcolm Everetts bought Mr. Flourney’s interest and restored 
the house in 1930 using it mainly as a summer place. Now it is owned by Mrs. Harry 
Lamon who did further restoration and modernizing. It stands at the end of old 
Forsyth Road where it joins the new Forsyth Road. 







Woodvide Whittle - Carrison 
tPlace 



Very little is known of thehistory of this place though current residents 
remember it standing lonely and unoccupied. The land was drawn in the 1821 lot¬ 
tery by John Powers, who built the house and willed it to Whittle relatives. Murray 
Whittle was the last of the family to occupy it. Whittle Road derives its name from 
the family. A niece of Murray Whittle, the late Mrs. J. D. Carrison, living in New 
Smyrna, Florida, took the mantels and part of the stairway for her new home there. 
The late Albert Adams bought the property and lived there a number of years. The 
Richard Coateses bought it, then sold it to the William Harrisons. 

According to Mrs. Carrison, the rooms were all plastered except one which 
was paneled. This was so that a small section of the paneling could be removed to 
enter a stair to a secret room between the first and second floors, in which Mrs. 
Michael Powers and her children could hide from Indian attacks. 



Martha ‘Bozoman 
Memorial United Methodist 
Church 


This white steepled church on the corner of Bass and Forsyth Roads has a 
long and historic past. One congregation under three names at two locations can be 
a bit confusing. But in 1899, Sarah Bowman Johnston deeded land to the church 
“for $5 and the love of Christ”. Her wish was to retain the name Damascus for the 
old building on Spur 19, (extension of Wesleyan Drive) into Monroe County, so that 
yearly homecomings could be held there. Unfortunately Old Damascus did not sur¬ 
vive the rigors of time. Only the cemetery remains with grave markers dating to the 
early 1800’s. In the summer of 1890 a revival was held under a “brush arbor” and 
funds were solicited in an oak grove on the new site. In 1901 the church opened its 
doors and was named Wilma for the first child baptized there whose father, a banker, 
had given liberally to the new building. In 1938 Dr. Sam Akers, at that time pastor, 
suggested that the name be changed to Martha Bowman who had died that year, in 
honor of her and the Bowman family’s devotion to both Damascus and this present 
church. The early congregation, realizing the old plantation influence was dying 
out, desired a more populous site, but never in their wildest dreams could have visu¬ 
alized the mushrooming of the suburbs that have helped make Martha Bowman one 
of the largest Methodist congregations in this area. The idea of growth per se was not 
the object of the church. They are simply trying to meet the needs of their modern 
times as well as their forebears met the needs of their time.. 







‘McCommon flfouse 


Situated at the curve of Rivoli ... 

across from Wesleyan College, as Wesleyan Drive crosses Rivoli Drive and the rail¬ 
road tracks, is a lovely red brick home distinctive for its beveled glass doorway and 
side panels’ Owned by the Robert McCommons, it was built in 
1915 by E. N. Jelks. When Howard Community Club extended its boundary to 
Tucker Road this encompassed this fine old home. The McCommons have been 
active in civic and cultural activities for many years. 


I floss-O ’9\[eaf fltace 


Built in 1881, this home on Bass Road is built on a bank above the road on 
the curve below Bass-at-Rivoli Subdivision. Known affectionately by family members 
as “The Big House”, it is much larger than it appears from the road. As a youngster 
William Glover Bass fell in love with Howard Community. His father, Dr. W. C. Bass, 
preached at Damascus Methodist Church for thirty years and for twenty years was 
also president of Wesleyan College from 1874-1894, the longest tenure of any presi¬ 
dent. The Bowmans, pillars of Damascus Church, and their pastor had an enduring 
friendship. “Young Will” spent many happy summers at the Bowman place, having 
his own room there. 

When he was about twelve, the Wesleyan faculty decided it was “not seemly 
for a young gentleman to have a dormitory room outside which the young girls raced 
up and down the halls in their voluminous nightgowns and hair curlers, so he lived 
at the Bowman place a number of years. 

Will Bass married Claudia Taylor from Monroe County and they had three girls, 
Georgia Ellen, Amelia and Martha Bowman Bass. Georgia married Hansley O’Neal. 
After her early death, leaving three girls, Dorothy, Ellen and Martha, Hansley O’Neal 
married Amelia, her sister, and had two children, Claudia Rose and Hank 0 Neal. 

Four generations of the Bass-O’Neal families have loved “Fair Haven , named 
by Claudia Taylor Bass, have added to it, and it has been kept in prime condition for 
over one hundred years. _ 
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White Mouse ‘Plantation 


This lovely antebellum styled house on Wesleyan Drive is not on the Howard 
Community Club murals, but hopefully it may be added because of its long, rich history. 

In the possession of Charles Jones are deeds and documents tracing the land 
back to 1822, won in the Land Lottery of 1822 by Samuel Slater. The land originally 
was No. 300 on the Land Lot map. In the 1842 deed when James Lamar transferred 
it to Henry Lamar, it was referred to as “White House Plantation”. Charles Jones, 
who bought the land November 2,1964, retained the name for the house and also the 
subdivision on the side of and behind the house. The Holts owned the house for 34 
years, having bought it from Absolom Chappie. 

Ellis Howard, cousin of Charles and John Howard had owned the house and 
land earlier. In fact, Wesleyan Drive was once called Ellis Howard Road. A smaller 
house on the property was built for one of his children, and the late Freda Nadler 
lived there. 

The original house burned to the ground. Charles Jones did research and 
rebuilt the house as close to the original specifications as he could. This is the house 
that John Hillhouse Prince supposedly stayed in when he laid out the broad streets of 
Macon around 1826. At one time the plantation encompassed 13,752 acres of land. 


<Tfie ‘Buckner Log Cabin 

One of the oldest places in the community was a quaint, shingle-roofed log 
house on Zebulon Road. It was shielded from the road by shrubs and bushes, so not 
too many knew much about it. It was said to have been built by one of the Gilberts 
before the larger house on the corner of Zebulon and Colaparchee was erected. The 
much larger Gilbert homestead stood on Thomaston Road. For years it was occupied 
by Mr. Buckner, a paraplegic, who supported his family by raising pigs and doing cab¬ 
inet work. Lovick Culverhouse has a washstand and a table made by him, and Ann 
Culverhouse has a doll’s chest of pine with many, small drawers. , 

Douglas Carlisle owned it for a number of years. Lovick Culverhouse recently 
was given two watercolors of the old house painted by a niece of Douglas Carlisle. 
Damon King bought the property, built on it and the old log cabin was burned a yea 

or so ago. 























‘BiCCingszvood 

Though not on the mural panels, this white two story house, situated on a 
bank above the first curve on Rivoli heading north, is one of the older, interesting 
homes in Howard Community. 

Bill Barnett of Henderson, North Carolina, now owns the house. It belonged 
to his grandparents, then his parents, Col. and Mrs. William Barnett (May was an 
active member of the club after their retirement from the Army). 

A friend of Bill Barnett’s, attorney Ellsworth Hall, III, did research on the 
deeds for him. He found that on March 15,1882, a transfer of one hundred acres was 
made from B. F. Howard, Jr. to Iona B. Howard. On September 29,1896, this same 
tract was transferred to Bill’s grandfather, Thomas E. Billings and his brother. Later 
Thomas Billings bought fifty acres from his brother, Harry. He left the place to his 
wife, Lillian Mims Billings. At her death the property passed to May Billings Barnett. 
The property went, at her passing on, to Bill Barnett and the children of May’s 
deceased son, Tommy. 

A notation in the deed shows Fannie Murray earlier deeded the land to B. G. 
Howard, Jr. 

Thomas Billings, who worked for the Macon Telegraph, lived with his family 
on Georgia Avenue. They decided to build a “summer place” on the Rivoli land. 
Several other homes in the neighborhood began that way: Lorraine Farms, the 
Witman-Dr. C. R. Richardson place, and the Reginald Trice home, which was the 
Harry Fowler “summer place”. 

Over the years the house was enlarged, a barn built, and it became a perma¬ 
nent home for the Billings-Barnetts. 

Bill Barnett has happy, childhood memories of the old house and retained it 
with eight acres. The remaining acreage was developed as the subdivision 
“Summerfield”, named for the old railroad station across from Wesleyan College, 
later called Wesleyan Station. 



Mt. Zion ‘Baptist Church 




From the earliest days of this communi¬ 
ty Mt. Zion Baptist Church has been a strong 


[^influence on the spiritual values of the people 
■ ^living here. It was built on land given by the 

A I O __r_*1 r Ti K ^ J 


V 1 LeSeur family of Monroe County. Records 
- show that delegates were sent to a 
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church convention in 1834 and a church structure 
was erected that same year called Shiloh. When Shiloh burned, the congregation 
built another church at the same spot and called it Mt. Zion. In 1846 the congrega¬ 
tion numbered sixty-six, thirty-nine whites and twenty-seven colored. Many descen¬ 
dants of these early church pioneers still worship there each Sunday. The cemetery 
beside the church was used long before the building was erected, for some graves 
there date to 1817. Soldiers from four wars are buried there in the peaceful setting of 
giant oaks, from the American Revolution, the War Between the States, and World 
Wars I and II. On the church grounds where the cemetery now extends was a small 
private school taught by Lige Taylor and George Jewett of Monroe County. Four of 
these early pupils owned homes that appear on the murals, John Howard, Ab Powers 
Charles Howard and Guy Taylor. Charles Howard was the first Sunday School 
Superintendent, and Guy Taylor was Sunday School superintendent for fifty years. 

Mt Zion stands on Forsyth Road, north of the community between Lorane and 
Bolingbroke across the railroad tracks. 



White Oahs 
Bums-Jones BCace 


houses on the murals are one-hundred years old and more or on sites of older hous¬ 
es. The Burns-Jones and McCommon houses are two built in this century, but were 
selected because of their intrinsic architectural beauty. 

The late Mr. Henry Burns visited Mt. Vernon in Virginia and was so 
impressed, he vowed to build a home similar to it. It rests on the 12' X 12' hand- 
hewn sills on the site of an earlier house built by the William Rices, grandson of John 
Bowman and nephew of Robert Bowman. The house, built at the fork of Old Forsyth 
and Forsyth Roads on a slight rise, is a gem of landscape placement with a grove of 
White Oaks behind it and a stretch of green lawn coming down to a point. It is aptly 
named White Oaks . Mr. Burns sold the place to the G. Paul Joneses who raised 
their four children there. Later the Russell Loyds lived there several years, then sold 
it to Dr.’s William and Billie Jackson who live there now 
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St. Andrews 
‘Presbyterian Church 


C ~~ ==== \~? ?-p& i The community was pleased to have the 

. —lovely, small Presbyterian Church erected on the 

A A n tt corner of Bass-Forsyth in 1981-1982. The church 

g r0U p had met Sundays at Howard Community Club 

for a time while fund-raising went on. m? ., 

St. Andrews Presbyterian Church is a constituent of the Presbyterian (U.S.A.). 
The congregation is presently linked as a member of the Presbytery of Augusta-Macon 
Synod of the Southeast. On January 1,1988, St. Andrews Presbyterian became part of the 
new “southwest" Presbytery, in a new Synod composed of the states of Georgia, South 
Carolina and Florida. 

St. Andrews has historic roots in Macon which date to the turn of the century. 
Originally the Vineville Presbyterian Church, PCUS, the congregation changed names 
and became St. Andrews Presbyterian Church in 1979, following a schism and lengthy 
dispute over ownership of certain property. In 1981 the congregation Purchased the land 
for the present location and built a sanctuary and fellowship hall. In 1986 the facility was 
remodeled and a larger fellowship hall with classrooms were added. A Montesson School 
is located at the church. 


Mt. Zion 

Missionary ‘Baptist 
Church 


On March 15,1992, the colored Mount 

= .-333* " Zion Missionary Baptist Church celebrated its 

one hundred twenty-second church anniversary. It is located close to Bolingbroke on the 
left almost across from the other Mt. Zion. According to Deacon Angus Howard, Sr., col¬ 
ored residents of the neighborhood wanted their own church. Probably the descendants 
of the 1842 group who worshiped at the white Mt. Zion were instrumental in organizing 
the church on March 7,1870. Without a building they, like Martha Bowman, worshiped 
under a bush arbor, until a building was completed in 1878. This was destroyed by fire 
and in 1908 a new church was built. In 1958 a more modern, spacious new brick build¬ 
ing was erected. Another annexation to the church provided Sunday School classrooms, 
a pastor’s study, and restrooms. It was a joyous day when the new Fellowship Hall was 
completed on July 3,1988. A pillar of strength for the church has been its Brotherhood 
Organization started in 1987. Deacon Angus Howard, Sr. has been in charge of these 
young men as the church nourishes their spiritual growth and ethical values. The 
church has a Vacation Bible School and recently bought a bus for trips to the beach for 
the youngsters and trips to other congregations and church group meetings for the 

elders. . , , 

Mount Zion has come a long way from its first bush arbor to a strong, serving church 

in the community. 









' M6B Union 

Primitive Baptist Church 

This colored Primitive Baptist Church on Zebulon Road has been a landmark in 
the community for as long as the oldest inhabitants remember. It was constituted in 
1869 and in 1870 twelve churches agreed to organize the Antioch Association of which it 
is a member. They met under a bush arbor until the church was built. 

It meets monthly. Once a year, the first week in August, the “Big Meeting” is held 
with delegates from as far away as Cleveland, Ohio, Miami, Jacksonville and St. 
Petersburg, and also Roanoke, Virginia, and New York. Dinner on the grounds is spread 
and the Southern cooking and hospitality is famous. In early years a few white children 
considered it a rare treat to be invited by their colored friends to participate. 

The Antioch Association was incorporated with a Corporate Seal as a non-profit 
organization in the city of Oglethorpe, Macon County on March 22,1977. Their belief is 
in baptism by immersion, the Lord’s Supper and washing of the saints’ feet. Their 
singing is a capella with no musical instruments. 

At one time the membership was quite large, but as the older members have died, 
today it is much smaller. But the strong support of the Association keeps them going 
The present pastor is Elder 0. B. English, Sr. of Andersonville, Georgia. 



Other Colored Churches 

Howard Chapel on Lamar Road is a Missionary Baptist Church. Fambro Chapel on 
Thomaston Road is a Methodist Church built on land given by Samuel Fambro. At one 
time Piney Grove Baptist Church stood across from the Bass-O’Neal home with a ceme¬ 
tery there. 

All these colored churches with their faith in God and Jesus Christ, and love of 
their fellow man, have added immeasurably to the quality of life in Howard Community. 







‘WooiforkjMurders 


fe \ Crime has never been a problem in Howard 

W Community, but on the night of August 5,1887, one 

(f\* ' ■ f of the most ghastly mass murders in the United States 

vi JSlW* I was committed on Thomaston Road at the home of Capt. 

% *wy Richard Woolfork and his wife, Mattie Howard Woolfork. 

Jt —- 4i They, their six children and Mrs. Temperance 

(Tempe) West, visiting aunt of Mrs. Woolfork, 
SHlL were s * a ' n ^ being smashed in the head with an 

axe. The only one left to tell the tale was Tom 
v Woolfork, eldest son of Capt. Woolfork from his first 
Z marriage. He quickly became a prime suspect. 

Although there was only strong circumstantial evidence, Tom, a moody 
profligate, was convicted after he boasted to several witnesses that he intended to 
inherit his father’s 867 acres of land. Also, his blood-stained clothing found in 
the well weighed heavily against him. Benjamin Howard of Forsyth Road, a 
respected plantation owner for whose family Howard Community was named, 
testified that his daughter had come to him a few days before the murders saying 
that she feared for her life, that Tom hated her. At the time, Tom, having failed at 
all the businesses his father had set him up in, was living at home, working on 
the farm for $9 a month. Capt. Woolfork, after the Confederate War, had been 
well-to-do, once owning a large tract of land (100 acres) in East Macon, including 
old Fort Hawkins, as well as the Woolfork Homestead place on Thomaston Road, 
inherited from his father Thomas Woolfork, a leader in Macon’s growth. The 
irony was that the land Tom hoped to inherit was in Woolfork hands only 
through the generosity of Ben Howard. Capt. Woolfork had had business revers¬ 
es in the recession following the War. Ben Howard bought for his daughter fifty 
acres of the homeplace and some of the East Macon property at a Sheriffs sale for 
her security. Capt. Woolfork had earlier deeded her “for love and affection” a con¬ 
siderable amount of the East Macon property, possibly to save it from creditors. 

On that hot August night, Capt. Richard Woolfork, an 1854 graduate of 
the University of Georgia and Captain of the Georgia Militia Unit in the War, his 
wife Mattie E. Howard, a graduate of Forsyth Female Collegiate Institute at 
Forsyth; his sons, Richard F, Jr and Charles Howard; girls, Pearl, 17 years, who 
attended Wesleyan Female College; Annie, 10; Rosebud, 7; Mattie, 18 months old, 
and Mrs. Woolfork’s visiting 84 year old aunt were brutally slaughtered. As word 
was spread by runners, hundreds of people from surrounding areas and Macon 
converged on the site. The Sheriff found Tom in clean clothes composedly sitting 
under an oak tree. He was taken to the Macon jail to prevent his being lynched. 

From the first moment to his last, Tom maintained his innocence. He 
underwent three trials, spending more than three years in jail. Numerous times 
he fashioned knives and tried to bribe jailers. A change of venue took his last trial 
to Perry, Georgia, where a special train brought many viewers. His two sisters, 
from his father’s first marriage, visited daily and placed a vase of fresh flowers 



each day on the table in front of him. 

art . defuse lawyers tried to implicate several negroes with grudges 
gainst Capt. Woolfork, but there was no incriminating evidence. An Atlanta 

Si W ' th an -IulT St in psych,atry declared Tom emotionally unstable but able 
to determine right from wrong. He was allowed earlier to visit the gallows which 
he requested be whitewashed. His last meal, followed by a drink of whiskey and a 

SStoST e8gs ' batter *** waffles ’ rice ’ 8rits '^ h »‘ 

Many prominent Georgians took part in the trials: J. L.Hardeman 
Solicitor General; Judge George Gustin, John C. Rutherford, one of his defense 
lawyers, whose sister was “Miss Milly” Rutherford of Lucy Cobb Institute in 

L l Mi?ler Frank Wa ker ’ W ' H ' Felton ’ Jr » successor to Hardeman, and Judge A. 

Tom was sentenced to hang October 29,1890 at 1:30 P. M He begged for 

S° re p m S S Which r f e Sheriff denied - The P‘ ace of the hanging was a val¬ 
ley near Perry, Georgia There was room for 10,000 spectators, and a near capaci¬ 
ty crowd filled the wooded sides of the valley. Tom was escorted by the sheriff in a 

Ssfh Th R i! fleS ' There are two versi °ns of the actual hanging. One 

states that he had to be hung twice. The other, that since the noose was not 

properly adjusted, his neck was not broken and his pulse continued to beat for 
deven minutes He was cut down, taken to Hawkinsville and buried in Orange 
Hill Cemetery. His nine victims are buried in Rose Hill Cemetery under bricked 
up graves with the simple lot marker, “Woolfork”. 

The Woolfork murders were too traumatic to ever be discussed in the 
owar amily. In the 1930 s the Howard grandchildren,rummaging in the 
smokehouse, found a wooden blanket chest filled with old newspapers and a sec- 
i°n of thick rope Excitedly tearing into the house, they received the terse com- 
ment that a terrible thing had occurred. The newspapers and rope were burned 
in the yard and seldom mentioned again. 



Woolfork’s victims graves 












‘Religion 

As earlier stated this section of Bibb County was settled mainly by God-fear¬ 
ing, Christian people. Attending church gave them spiritual nourishment to face the 
rigors of frontier life. It also alleviated the remoteness of plantation life and gave 
social outlets. Damascus Methodist Church was the oldest, having been mentioned 
in Methodist Conference Archives in 1822. Mt. Zion had land given in 1817 
church by the LeSeur family of Monroe County, but a building was not erected un 1 
1834 In the early days negroes went to church with the whites. But by 1869, the 
negroes wanted their own churches, and Mt. Zion Missionary Baptist and Union Bibb 
Primitive Baptist church were founded by them. Also Piney Grove on Bass Road, 

Howard Chapel on Lamar Road, and several others. f 

Mt. Zion Baptist and Martha Bowman Methodist have had strong ties for ov 
150 years. The community was fairly equally divided between the two. The five. con¬ 
gregations attended each other’s revivals, weddings and funerals. They shared fo 
andvisits on occasions of illness and death. For a number of years the bA-ocihmches 
held a joint Vacation Bible School for the youngsters of the churches at Howard 
Community Club. The Methodists for years attended Easter Sunrise Services at Mt. 
Zion, and the Baptists shared Thanksgiving Services at Martha Bowman. They con¬ 
tinue to celebrate Thanksgiving, and in 1982 St. Andrews Presbyterian Church 
across from Martha Bowman on Forsyth Road, joined in for a triple denominate 
Thanksgiving service, with pastors alternating in leading the service. With th 
advent of automobiles, paved roads and a larger population, some of the communi y 
went into town to worship at Episcopal, Catholic, and Christian churches of their 
choice. In the 1960’s, when cynics and liberals used the term Bible Belt derisively, 
inhabitants of Howard Community merely smiled in amused tolerance and contin¬ 
ued their pattern of freedom to worship. In the nineties the surge of young people 
seeking spiritual guidance has given the churches new impetus. 


9{e£ro Population 

Statistically the percentage is small, but quite a few colored People own land in 
Howard Community. They have built nice homes with neat yards Down Oxley Roa 
is an attractive subdivision of about twenty-five homes nestled in the woods. T 
George Middleton land on Zebulon Road was left to a g reat grandfather aterthe Wa 
Between the States. George Middleton was custodian of the'WesleyanU o1 ’^ 

Library for fifty years. The Alfred Fambro property was left to him by his grandfather 
and uncle. Since farming and dairy farming have ceased, most of the colored people 
commute to jobs in town. They are hard-working people who take pride in their 

homes and in their friendly relationships with their neighbors , 

In early days the colored school on Zebulon Road had gala graduation days called 
the “Turn-out”. White friends were invited. The whole school dressed in white. 
Speeches were made by every class representative. Oneyeara fife and drum led the 
children among the trees in a jubilant march. Later with school consolidation, the 
pupils were bussed to town schools. For a time the little gray school was used for a 
colored community club, but later was torn down when it fell into disrepair. Some of 
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the old time names of solid substantial colored families are: Howard, Moore, 
Fambro, Battle, Middleton, Austin, Smith and others. 

The negro churches in the neighborhood are a strong source of spiritual 
strength to the colored people. There has always been a feeling of respect, affection 
and admiration between the two races. 


Ottie Austin 

Ollie Austin has been loved and respected 
in the community for many years. Out of affec¬ 
tion and gratitude for her years of helping the 
Community Club function, the club named the 
kitchen “Ollie’s Kitchen”. Small in stature but 
strong in spirit, she was the “out-workingest” 
person in the neighborhood. Living in a house 
on Blanche and Billy Dunlap’s place with hus¬ 
band, Pat, she cooked, cleaned house, and 
helped raise the Dunlap girls, Ann and Pat. 

After she finished, at home on her own, she 
sewed ruffled little dresses for the girls. When 
the girls married and left home, she still worked 
for the Dunlaps, but cooked supper for the Lovick Culverhouses three days a week 
and endeared herself to them. 

One night she told Sherry Culverhouse she wanted her to sing at her funer¬ 
al. Sherry’s reply was, “Ollie, how on earth do you expect me to sing and cry at the 
same time?” 

For a few years in the afternoons, she worked in her spare time for the hor¬ 
ticulturist at the Academy for the Blind raising boxwoods, blueberries and other 
shrubs. She would tackle any job. The thought of being on welfare, or any of her 
children and grandchildren, was disgraceful to her. 

One room of her house stored dishes, pots and pans, bedding, even some 
furniture to be given to any family who came on hard times such as a fire or financial 
difficulties. Her warm, compassionate nature couldn’t bear people being in need. 

For years, if there was a death in the family of her special friends in the 
white community, Ollie was there to answer the door or to arrange the food brought 
in by neighbors. Any hint of remuneration brought a scowl to her face. This was her 
way of expressing her love and affection. 

She took a deep and sincere interest in how people’s lives were going, knew 
and asked about all the children and grandchildren. If the name of someone she 
didn’t especially care for came up, she’d roll her eyes, give a muffled grunt, followed 
by a deep chuckle at the frailties of human nature. Her judgement of people was 
excellent but tempered by her trying to understand their motivations. 

A number of years ago, Ollie was doing a “little extra” work for a white fami - 
ly who were renting a place. Going to work one day, Ollie found a very young teen¬ 
ager in one part of the house and a baby shut in the bedroom alone crawling about. 
After a little compassionate probing, Ollie returned home and called the grandmoth¬ 
er in Florida at her own expense and said, “You better come up here and see ‘bout 
this baby.” Within a day or so the grandmother came up and took them to Florida to 
her home. 
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All her cooking was top notch, but she was famed for her light-as-air hot 
biscuits. One thing she hated to cook was turnip greens; said she had enough of 
“them things” as a child. 

Ollie is retired now and unable to do much because of a heart condition. But 
the uniqueness of her character and her contribution to the community give her a 
special place in the hearts of Howard Community. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Lorane, Qeorgia 

About nine miles from Macon on the railroad track stood at one time a small 
settlement called Lorane. It held a tiny railroad station, a post office, a general store 
operated by Ab Powers, Jr., and a boarding house, now owned by Ron and Dot 
Williams, who have renovated it into a lovely home. Next to it was a peach packing 
shed and several other houses. The late Julian Lewis owned peach orchards there 
that extended up into Monroe County. 

The late Johnny Culverhouse managed the operation for him. Johnny was a 
descendant of the original Gilberts and Culverhouse families. Not only was he 
knowledgeable in the production of the land around here and loved it, he had been to 
business college and could handle the business end well. Housewives, teachers with 
free summers, and teen-agers earned good extra money packing peaches. The boys 
worked in the crating end. Trains stopped, and into refrigerated cars went thousands 
of crates carrying Georgia peaches to New York and New Jersey. The work was long 
but fun for the kids. But, Oh! the itch of peach fuzz! 

In later years after Mr. Lewis’ death, Mike Witman retired to Macon and 
bought the Lee Barfield summer place adjoining Lorane. The Witmans renovated 
the house and began the Lorraine Farms operation. Black Angus cattle, nationally 
recognized, studded the green fields. The large pecan orchard was restored. There 
was for a time a large turkey farm on Forsyth Road on land Mr. Witman owned there. 
For years Johnny Culverhouse managed Lorraine Farms until Mr. Witman’s death. 
Johnny Culverhouse’s first job had been as manager of eight thousand acre 
“Birdsville”, the Jones family plantation near Millen, Georgia for a few years. It was 
one of the homes in White Columns in Georgia . 

Lilette Witman’s gardens were renowned. Her Japanese garden sprawled with 
its statuary down to the small lake. Camellias were propagated in the greenhouse. 
T\vo of the loveliest she produced were the Mike Witman and the Johnny 
Culverhouse. 

Lorraine Farms was not just a wealthy showplace. It was a down-to-earth 
operation that the Witmans shared with those who loved the land. They came from 
busy New York to a rather remote spot in Georgia and became an integral part of the 
community. 

Dr. Charles R. Richardson now owns the former Witman home, and Asa 
Marshall has a lovely home near by on the original land. 




great Mill (Plantation - Winn Property 

North of Lorane, past Bolingbroke, out of the environs of Howard 
Community Club today, were two plantations that the neighbors of older days felt 
close to, Great Hill Plantation and the Winn property. Despite the terrible roads and 
horse and buggies, they kept up neighborly ties. The Wadleys, the Waltons and Grays 
of Bolingbroke were all well known to residents, as were the Taylors, the Searcys, and 
the Whittles of Monroe County. Some families intermarried, some were kin way 
back hence the mention of this section. 

Col. William Wadley came to Georgia from Exeter, New Hampshire. He 
reconstructed the railroad from Savannah to Atlanta after the Civil War. When he 
established a station at Bolingbroke, he named it for Lord Bolingbroke of England, a 
man he greatly admired. It is the only town of that name in the United States. 

Col. Wadley’s statue stands at the corner of Third and Mulberry Streets in 
Macon. Fourteen thousand Maconites donated $1.00 each in appreciation for his 
having made Macon a railroad center. The first rail line from Macon to Forsyth had 
been mule-powered. At one time a railroad track ran from Bolingbroke to A. T. 

Small’s granite quarry. The Wadley family cemetery, deep in the woods, is large and 
serene. Its high wall is faced with large granite slabs. The smaller Winn cemetery 
just off old Highway 41 also has a wall of these granite slabs. Behind the Winn 
Cemetery is what resembles the ruins of an old house. Actually it was never complet¬ 
ed. The walls resemble the tabby houses of the coast. Dr. George Winn began the 
house before the Civil War. The plantation house had burned and, while the family 
lived in a tenant house, he vowed to construct a fire-proof home, planning to face it 
with granite slabs. 

Blythe McKay, former Society Editor of The Macon Telegraph , and one inter¬ 
ested in history, tells a fascinating anecdote about the ruins. In the 30’s Sarah 
Wadley Burt gave a most unique and romantic dinner party in this roofless, unfin¬ 
ished structure one summer night with a full moon. Her help had cleared the under¬ 
brush. She had them set up tables with damask cloths. Tall candles flickered in 
silver candelabra. The finest china, silver and crystal were used. Food was carted 
down. A festive, unforgettable party was held. 

Today the property is owned by the Frieds of Macon. The last of the Winn 
property went for a $30 grocery bill in the depression. The Great Hill Plantation 
house burned a number of years ago. 
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‘Education 


From earliest days parents in this community placed education high in their 
priorities. If schools were scarce and long distances apart, some younger pupils 
began their education in parlors of homes. Agnes Culverhouse Jung and her brother 
Johnny learned their ABC’s and first numbers in Mrs. Searcy’s parlor in Monroe 
County. 

The first known school in the community was believed to have been a one 
room school on the grounds of Mt. Zion Baptist Church. Mr. Lige Taylor was the 
teacher and four of his pupils, Abner Powers, Guy Taylor, Charles Howard and John 
Howard became substantial leaders in the community. 

In the records of the Archives of the Bibb County Board of Education, a 
Howard School is listed from the years 1884-85 through 1889-90. Its exact location 
is not given. 

In 1891-92 a one room schoolhouse for grades one through seven was built 
on property owned by Sarah Bowman Johnston called Price School. A raised rectan¬ 
gle of earth can be seen directly in front of the Hanson home where it stood. Helen 
Hanson has a deed dated May 21,1900 granting this land to the Board of Education 
for $5.00 from Sarah Bowman Johnston. The deed specified that the school was for 
white children only and if the school closed, the land would revert to the estate. 


Principals of Price School 


Miss Lily Pearce 
Miss Adele Blue 
Miss Lizzie Moncrief 
Miss Mary Lightfoot 
Miss Sallie Dorsett 
Miss Olivia Fariss 
Miss Pearl Edwards 
Mrs. Cliff Foster 
Mrs. Carrie Foster 
Miss Lula Kilpatrick 
Miss Virginia Holleman 
Miss Annie Belle Cheney 
Miss Sadie Howard 
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1892 - 93 / 1893-94 

1894 - 95 

1895 - 96 

1896 - 97 / 1899-1900 

1900 - 1901 

1901 - 02 / 1903-04 

1904 - 05 

1905 - 06 / 1906-07 

1907 - 08 

1908 - 09 / 1909-10 
1910 - 11 / 1911-12 
1912 - 13 / 1915-16 


T\vo other one-room schools were built about the same time: Colaparchee 
School on Zebulon Road and Holton School at Holton (now Arkwright). 

In a July 1,1895 Annual Report of the City of Macon and Bibb County 
Geor g ia , the salary committee lists Price School with Miss Lightfoot - salary $35 a 
month, yearly, $315; and Holton with Miss Mamie Chestney - salary $40 monthly, 
yearly $360. Union School for negroes lists Mrs. S. E. Howard, no salary given. 

In the same report of 1895, listed are well known teachers in the City Schools: 
Pearl Stephens, Maggie McEvoy, Emily and Marie Hazelhurst, Minnie Burghard, 

Rosa Taylor, Sallie Taylor and Marie Wilcox (mother-in-law of Blanche Powers 
Dunlap, Howard Community resident). Some of these were honored by the Board of 




Education for their long and diligent service by naming various grammar and high 
schools for them. 

An interesting historical footnote is that listed for the Fourth Street School 
were Sisters M. Aloysius and Sister M. Berchmans. Also included in this twenty-third 
annual report was an eloquent address by the Hon. Washington Dessau at the gradu¬ 
ation exercises at Gresham High School. 

In 1915 Charles Howard sold three acres of land to the Board of Education for 
a combined high-grammar school. It opened its doors in September 1916, and the 
doors of the one-room school houses closed forever. For the year 1916-1917 it had 
the name Price High School. During the year 1917-1918 it was renamed Howard 
High 

A list of the principals from the Archives reads: 


W. H. Sorrells 1916-17/1917-18 

Calder M. Miller 1920-21 

J. A. McLaughlin 1921-22 

J. R. Speer 1922-23/1925-26 

In 1926-27 the high school portion of the school closed down and the high 
school students were bussed to high school in town. That same year Mrs. Florrie 
Powers Searcy, who had been a grammar school teacher for a time, was named 
Principal of the renamed Howard School. No principal was named for 1918-1919 or 

1919 - 20 . , . 

The late Alfred Barfield told an interesting story of how differently things 
were handled in the old days from modern times. He remembered one principal who 
went beyond the bounds in paddling a student. Miss Hannah Williams, a teacher, 
challenged him and was told to mind her own business. The next morning at 8:00 
o’clock, the principal was met on the front steps of Howard School by Miss Hannah 
and a member of the Board of Education and was given an hour to pack up his things 
and leave. Perhaps that accounts for the gap of 1918-20 with no principal. 

Miss Hannah was a most interesting person. After teaching for a while, she 
went to China as a missionary. There she met and married Alan Sims-Lee, an 
Episcopal Missionary from England. They adopted a Chinese baby and were interned 
in a Communist, war-lord Chinese prison camp for two years during Chiang Kai- 
Shek’s struggle in mainland China with the communists prior to World War II. For 
years afterwards back home she hoarded sugar, having been deprived of it so long. 

She was the daughter of Dr. Howard Williams, founder of the Middle Georgia 
Hospital, and Mrs. Kitty Jewett Williams and grew up at the John Howard place on 
Forsyth Road. 

Other teachers in the early days of Howard School were: Mildred Powers 
Young, Maude Powers Taylor, Frances Wadley Salter, Penelope Wall Thomas, Dorothy 
Davidson Young and others. 

The late Florrie Powers Searcy had a great love for the children, which 
endeared her to the entire community. Her infectious laugh and dedication to each 
child’s learning to the best of his abilities made her an outstanding teacher. Ringing 
the school bell on a post outside her front window for opening, recess and closing 
was parceled out for good behavior. 

Mornings began with the various grades lining up in front of the steps (except 
in inclement weather) to march into the auditorium for assembly. Miss Florrie, seated 





at the battered old 
upright piano, played 
spine tingling Sousa 
marches urging on the 
laggards. A rousing ses¬ 
sion of state songs and 
southern negro spiritu¬ 
als from the tattered yel¬ 
low songbooks followed. 
Then there were 
announcements and an 
occasional speaker. 

With another rousing 
march students filed 


into classrooms; the 

first and second graders into the large back room (now the Florrie P. Searcy room); 
the third and fourth graders into the middle room (now the bathrooms m 
and stage) and the fifth, sixth and seventh into the front room 
(now the Sadie Howard Cheatham room). The seventh grade had [' J ~ ] 

only one row by the window, probably due to early drop-outs. ■. 

In each room was a pot bellied stove which glowed red 
hot in the winter months due to the “stove brigade” which 
sometimes fed it too assiduously. Miss Florrie would scold, open 
a window and go back to her rotation of three grades. * • r ~ ' — ~ 

In the springtime the tall windows opened to the breezes and the scent of 
sweet-shrubs tied in the corner of a girl’s “hanky” or a cape jasmine proclaimed the 
girls certain boys had a crush on. Restlessness in the spring often seized the boys 
and Miss Florrie in her wisdom punished them by sending them outside on the bank 
to plant wisteria, Dorothy Perkins roses and daylilies. With a twinkle in her eye she 
practiced soil conservation and conservation of teacher’s nerves. 


A long-handled pump over the backyard well sent water gushing into a com¬ 
munal tin cup after arduous pumping for a minute or two. Gray-painted outhouses 
sat in the woods. 


Miss Lois Rogers, M.A., Head of the Teacher Education and Religious 
Education Department at Wesleyan College back in the 30’s and 40’s, told an interest¬ 
ing story about Howard Community. One summer she was taking courses at 
Columbia University in New York City. She mentioned to her professor that she was 
looking for a community to send her Wesleyan pupils into, to study sociological 
trends and to interview the inhabitants. She specified that she wanted one with true 
American virtues of integrity and character, one which placed a high priority on edu¬ 
cation and religion and one which prized interaction and fellowship with community 
members. The professor replied, “You don’t have to look very far. There’s one right 
under your nose —Howard Community outside of Macon.” How the professor knew 
was never revealed, but for a number of years afterwards, Wesleyan education majors 
surveyed and interviewed in the neighborhood each spring. 




Ode to the yettoiv School‘Trued 

(Oral history records a mule-drawn school truck 
to Colaparchee and Price Schools in early days.) 


If time permitted, a long poem about this monstrosity would be appropriate. 
Truly it was not a bus; it was a truck and so it was called. It rode high on its wheels 
over bowed springs without an iota of give. It tooled along over rutted, mud roads, 
frequently getting stuck in the mud. Then the stronger boys piled out and pushed. 
Hard wooden benches ran along each side with a double section down the middle, 
and knees bumped and feet tangled loading and unloading. Canvas flaps hung 
halfway down; often gusts of wind loosened the buckles; rain gushed in until some¬ 
one grabbed and fastened the straps. Looking down through the wide cracks in the 
floorboards, one could see the road unwind. The students’ bottoms thumped on the 
hard benches as the truck lumbered over the bumps and ruts in the roads. 

In spring and fall though, the resiliency of kids made the long rides forgotten 
in happy chattering as the rolled-up flaps let the wind pour through. There were still 
the scents of sweet shrubs and banana shrubs, the flirting and banter. For high 
schoolers, in the spring, the collecting of ribbons from the various R.O.T.C. compa¬ 
nies by the girls was serious business. They were pinned to shoulders and fluttered 
madly in the breeze. Some truly flirtatious girls collected so many they wore them 
on both shoulders. With tousled hair and tangled ribbons and sometimes muddy 
shoes, they descended to school. Small wonder they were disdainfully called “rural 
kids” by some classmates. But things changed when they became Senior Class 
Presidents, R.O.T.C. Captains and Lt. Colonels, and won college scholarships. 

A long-time driver of the school truck was Mr. Fred Powers, held in awe by 
the students for his World War I experience of leaping from a sinking, torpedoed ship 
to a lurching lifeboat. “Mr. Fred” ran a tight ship, with an eagle eye on the road and 
the rear-view mirror simultaneously. He was wise enough to distinguish between 
frantic chatter of last minute homework and heated exchanges of teenage boys. On 
occasion he would slam on brakes, clang the back door release, and utter a quiet but 
forceful phrase to a particular boy, “Hit the ground.” Rodney Byars recalls Mr. Fred 
sometimes saying, “Take a week.” If the boy argued, Mr. Fred would say, “Tcike two 
weeks.” 

Creigh Taylor and Roscoe Ward were also well-remembered drivers. 


Higher “Education in ‘Howard Community 

In earliest days college educations were not easy to come by. However, 
Charles Howard graduated from Mercer, then located at Penfield, Georgia. He 
also achieved a law degree by “reading” with a prominent Macon lawyer, as was 
the custom in those days when law schools were far apart. However, he never 
practiced law as his love of the land and farming interfered. His love of learning 
was evidenced, for on his eight mile trips to Macon on farming business he 
worked out difficult algebraic and trigonometry problems in his head while his 
horse and buggy trotted down the roa d, just for pleasure. 
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The Bowman girls, Anne, Sarah, and Mary, all attended Wesleyan College. In 
the possession of Helen Hanson is a letter addressed to Mary at college, dated April 
1862. In it her brother John questioned why some of the youths in the neighbor¬ 
hood had not joined the Georgia Battalion and asked if they had paid substitutes. 

John was wounded at the Battle of Gettysburg, walked home from Pennsylvania, died 
and was buried in Old Damascus Cemetery. The younger brother, Cicero, 18, was 
killed in the same battle. The timing for Martha Bowman to attend Wesleyan was off. 
There were trunks full of Confederate money in the Reconstructions days, but no real 
money. 

Earlier Henry Jemison Winn, husband of Mary Bowman Winn, attended 
Oglethorpe College and was in the same Literary society as Sidney Lanier. The family 
legend is that Capt. Billy Walton wore Mary Winn’s Adelphian pin pinned to his cap 
for four years of the Civil War, and then she did not marry him. 

Others in the community in early days attended the University of Georgia and 
the Georgia Normal College which gave a certificate for teaching. The next genera¬ 
tion attended Bessie Tift, Wesleyan and Mercer, Georgia College, and the University of 
Georgia. Many of their children did also. 


♦> 


Lunchroom 

Howard School was the first school in the county to institute hot lunches. In 
the old days two or three biscuits left from breakfast, with a hole punched in them by 
a forefinger and filled with Georgia Cane Syrup, often comprised lunch. 

An article by the late Frances Lowe, longtime beloved Bibb County Home 
Demonstration Agent, was written in 1944. She tells of the history of the program at 
Howard School: 

“How important the teachers as well as the pupils must have felt to open 
:hool in this grand new building in September 1916. That year just as now was a 
ar year as World War I was in progress. There was a need for food to be preserved. 
To help with this job, Mrs. Clifford Ralston, Home Economics teacher at Lanier High 
School on Orange Street, was employed as a special summer worker by the Board of 
Education. A canning operation was set up in the kitchen of Howard School and the 
shed at the back stoop. Soon thereafter Sadie Howard Cheatham was employed as 
full-time Bibb County Home Demonstration Agent. Under her guidance 4-H Clubs 
and Home Demonstration Clubs were organized in other schools. In 1922, Mrs. 
Cheatham having resigned to take care of her aging parents, Miss Lowe took over the 
job.” 

Miss Lowe continues her report: “Already in Howard Community a lunch pro¬ 
gram had been initiated in 1921 by Florrie P. Searcy and Hannah Williams, teacher at 
the school. The project grew to such size and popularity that each child got a hot 
meal for 3 cents.” 

(Residents who participated remember that on wintry days in the huge iron 
kettles, vegetable soup simmering on the wood stove gave off delicious aromas 
through the whole school along with the warm smell of hot buttermilk corn bread.) 

Further in her report: “The Home Demonstration Club quickly saw the ser¬ 
vices they could render the children as well as themselves and refurbished the com- 
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munity canning center. Food preservation was as common as measles. Agnes and 
Raymond Jung had a home canning outfit for their garden, and they and Sadie 
Cheatham lent their expertise. Soup mix, a staple of country pantries, combined 
tomatoes, onions, carrots, peas, butter beans, okra, corn and potatoes. Add a free 
soup bone from the butcher, cover in water, simmer for hours, serve with hot corn 
bread and you have a gourmet meal. Also canned were veal, pork loin and stew beef. 
The toll charged for use of the equipment was a certain number of cans for the 
school pantry which was soon bulging.” 

Miss Lowe also reports, “Along with the lunch program, a community wide 
nutrition program became a regular part of the Howard School curriculum. Once 
every week each child was weighed on the scales bought by the Home Demonstration 
Club. Children found to be underweight were given special consideration in the 
lunchroom. Parents were notified and special diets suggested. In various ways they 
were led to drink milk and eat nutritious foods.” 

(Historical note: In early days rickets and pellagra from malnutrition were a 
large health hazard in the South.) 

In an amusing anecdote Miss Lowe finishes her report: “This teaching made 
some favorable impressions for one day (I quote from my annual 1924 report.) A little 
girl after being weighed came in to say, ‘I don’t have any milk to drink. The cats get 
my milk.'On learning there were seven felines involved, it was suggested that the cats 
be given some other food they liked. The next week the same little girl said, ‘Oh, Miss 
Lowe, Mother says I can have the cats’ milk now.’” 

In a time where there were only one car families, the husband having to use 
the car for work, the late Dell Young Henderson often walked a mile from the corner 
of Bass and Rivoli to Howard School carrying a pail of surplus milk from her cow to 
supplement the diets of underprivileged children at the school. This is just one 
example of the giving hearts of community members. 


(Home ‘Demonstration CCuS 

Under the guidance of Miss Frances Lowe and dedicated long-term mem¬ 
bers, the club expanded to fifty members in 1944. It made a tremendous contri¬ 
bution to the life and spirit of the community. The monthly afternoon meetings 
for a time included one night supper meeting a month to include the family. 

Back in 1923 all of the Home Demonstration Clubs in the county were 
invited to Howard School to make plans for a county organization. Out of this 
meeting grew the Bibb County Home Demonstration Council. In the 1940’s 
Howard Community could boast that the president of the state federation was 
one of their own.-Mrs. H. D. Henderson, (Dell Young). 
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garden ChiS dCistory 

From earliest days every home in the community had a vegetable garden and 
flowers of all kinds. The front yard was usually the flower garden which resembled 
the English country garden rather than the sculpted shrubbery and manicured lawns 
of present day landscape architecture. Southern crepe myrtle, forsythia, spirea, cape 
jasmine (forerunner of our larger gardenias) grew in abundance. Climbing up their 
porches were wild yellow jasmine, Lady Banksiae roses, Silver Moon roses or Madeira 
vine. Martha Bowman Howard’s front yard had deep red Louis Phillipe roses with 
indescribable fragrance. Later her daughter Sadie Howard Cheatham planted acres 
of daffodils. “A host of golden daffodils” bloomed in the spring and in the fall fields of 
gold, deep red, and lavender chrysanthemums. She gave away many and sold the 
surplus in bunches to the Georgia Market House on Second Street. Her youngest 
sister, Pat Howard Balkcom, did the same on a smaller scale. Pat also made beautiful 
flower arrangements for Martha Bowman Church dinners and various weddings and 
the Community Club dinners. 

At “Fair Haven”, home of Will Bass and Claudia Taylor Bass, Claudia Bass was 
renowned for her beautiful flowers. From The Big House. Dan Searcy’s book on the 
home, one learns that her front yard had raised flower beds outlined with quartzite 
rocks. The shapes of the beds, following the walk to the front door, were moon, stars, 
square, oblong and long. “Each bed was maintained with certain annuals and peren¬ 
nials to have flowers from early spring to late fall.” Her dahlias, large as dinner 
plates, were showpieces of the community. 

With such a heritage of love of the land and the beauty it produces, it was a 
natural occurrence that Howard Community members organized the first flower 
show in Bibb County. 

From the files of Miss Frances Lowe one learns, “The Bibb County Flower 
Show was conceived in 1924 when Sadie Howard Cheatham and I sat in my office 
discussing the county extension program. ‘Lets have a flower show!”’, Sadie 
Cheatham exclaimed. A meeting of flower lovers was called. The Home 
Demonstration Club helped make the plans. Mrs. Ab Powers (“Miss Eileen”) was 
elected President. 

Due to dry weather the first show was not held until the spring of 1926, at the 
T. C. Burke Hardware Company on Third Street. The show was displayed on mantels 
and saw-horse tables. With a membership of twenty-eight displayers, $40, and good 
attendance, it was considered a success. 

The goal of the organization was a spring flower show in the City Auditorium, 
and this was realized by the large committee of: J. D. Crump, R. C. Berkman, Dr. W 
G. Lee, Mr. Henry Connor, Mrs. Randolph Jacques, Mrs. H. H. Herin, Sr., Mrs Chas 
Bayne, Mrs. Kenneth Dunwody, Dr. I. E. Marcuson, and Miss Isabel Kinnett. The City 
of Macon cooperated, with Mr. Cleveland James, superintendent of city labor, setting 
up background decorations. Old timers well remember the dramatic visual display 
with the beautiful organ music in the background. Schools had exhibits, and in 1930 
oward School won first place with a replica of the school and plantings around it 

In 1929 two delegates went to Atlanta to help organize “The Garden Club of 
Georgia . Also in that year four garden clubs in Macon were organized: Cherokee 
Heights, Vineville, Rutherford and Shirley Hills. It is ironic that while the idea of 







flower shows originated in Howard Community and residents continued to grow 
beautiful flowers, their own garden club did not begin until 1938. Evidently they 
were so busy in the Bibb County show and helping other garden clubs organize, they 
did not get around to organizing their own! 

The Colaparchee Garden Club met for the first time in the spring of 1938 at 
the home of Mrs. M. C. Balkcom (Martha Howard) on Forsyth Road. Charter mem¬ 
bers were Lillian Powers Sinclair, Gladys Minton Hall, Sadie Howard Cheatham, 
Maude Powers Taylor, Agnes Culverhouse Jung, Kate Barfield, Martha Bass Corbin, 
Ruth Bruce, Martha Howard (“Pat”) Balkcom, Mrs. G. W. Buckhanan, Eloise Davis 
Culverhouse, and Ethel Powers Watson. 

In the spring of 1931 the first local flower show was held at Howard School. 

It was staged by the Home Demonstration Club of the community with Lizella, 
Rutland and Union Clubs participating. On a lovely spring day the hillside was trans¬ 
formed into a rock garden. There was a formal garden ending in a pine covered arbor 
where the horticulture and artistic arrangements were displayed. 

In the ensuing years many annual shows were held. One of the most memo¬ 
rable was in 1974 with Gloria Taylor (Mrs. W. G. Jr.), renowned rose grower, in 
charge and Helen Hanson providing historical background. The theme was “Lest We 
Forget”. The heritage of Howard Community and Howard School, Heart of the 
Community, were featured and interpreted in the creative arrangements. 

Southern Gardeners, composed of younger matrons, which had been orga¬ 
nized in 1949 at the clubhouse, sponsored the show. In 1971 another garden club, 
Hoe and Hope was organized. However after the late 1970’s the pace of modern life, 
with so many young women entering the work force, ended the activities of the 
younger clubs. Colaparchee Garden Club celebrated its 55th anniversary this year 
and is going strong. 


U. (D. C- ‘MemorialOUgfnoay 

In the early 1930's someone conceived an ambitious project. For a mile from 
Sadie Cheatham’s avenue to the Burns home “White Oaks”, the right hand side of the 
highway was planted with pink crepe myrtle bushes, bridal wreath spirea and white 
irises. The Blue Star Highway commemorated the Macon soldiers who died in World 
War I. Concrete markers with bronze plates embedded gave the names and dates. 
Each Memorial Day American flags were placed by the markers. However it was not 
properly maintained. So today only a few markers remain standing and the shrubs 
and bulbs can be spotted occasionally in the underbrush along the roadside. 






Charles Wallace Hpward, Martha Bowman Howard, Sara Howard Cheatham, Florence 
Howard Domingos, Martha Howard Balkcom. 


This picture was taken between 1895-1898 















‘The threat ‘Depression of 1929-1941 

To reduce approximately twelve years of great economic hardship to a few 
paragraphs seems ludicrous. However it is important to briefly reflect on how 
Howard Community survived. Careers was a word for the future; farming for much 
profit, passe. The 1929 Stock Market Crash had left a nation in paralysis. Not until 
1941 did real jobs emerge. Railroad, filling station, a few secretarial and clerking jobs 
were available. A few small businesses eked by. The courage of the women defies 
comparison. Some “took in sewing”; some baked cakes for the Woman’s Exchange 
and Georgia Market House, or had a route of regular customers each week for fresh 
churned butter and fresh buttermilk. Seasonal produce such as fresh figs, tomatoes, 
corn, turnips made their way to town. The children did their share in these activi¬ 
ties. 

One elderly resident reflected, “I guess we didn’t have sense enough to realize 
we were poor ‘cause just about everyone was in the same boat. I do know we created 
the ‘dirty saddle-ox’ fad since shoe polish was ten cents a bottle. We sort of created 
our own fun, hiking through the woods to Wolf Creek, looking for buckeyes, smooth 
‘Good Luck Charms’, and Indian arrowheads. We caught polliwogs in the shallows. 
We worked all afternoon damming the creek, then kicked the dam in at dusk so the 
pasture wouldn’t flood and bog down the cows. We raced across the cow lot dodging 
the black bull, snorting and pawing in his flimsy pen, and mean ole Pauline with the 
crooked horn who would charge on occasion. We dashed up haystacks playing ‘King 
of the Mountain’ and slid down in a bundle of prickly, itching hay. Climbing the 
rusty silo and jumping down into the oozing ground feed was great, but finally for¬ 
bidden because despite hot baths, we ran around smelling like sour mash.” 

“A favorite pastime was piling up pine straw into forts or houses with rooms, 
also creeping through stands of broom-sedge taller than we, hidden from the world 
as we attacked Indians with stick-guns. Chinaberry guns made of ash hollowed out 
made great popping sounds and stung only a bit. Inner tube guns with a clothespin 
release were to be aimed at dungaree pants or shirts, as they stung at close quarters. 
When town friends asked somewhat patronizingly, ‘What do y’all do for fun out in the 
boondocks?’, we tended to look blank, then replied, ‘Oh, nothing much.’” 

“On rare occasions I remember wheedling a quarter from a doting uncle and 
going into town on the weekly trip. I made a quick stop by Woolworth’s for a nickel 
bag of great hunks of their chocolate block broken up with a hammer. A narrow, red, 
real leather belt, costing ten cents, transformed my white dress I’d worn all summer 
to church into a new outfit. Then on to the Ritz or Rialto or Capitol Theater for a ten 
cent ticket to slide into the glamorous world of Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers as 
they whirled away in ‘Flying Down to Rio’. Childhood bliss for one quarter.” 

A child’s perspective is quite different from an adult’s in grim times. 

Diligence and wise conservation of food resources ensured no one was hungry. On 
the radio K. V. Kaltonborn, the Walter Cronkite of that time, in his deep, rich voice 
brought vivid pictures of unemployment lines, bread lines, bankers peddling apples 
on the streets and some leaping from high rise windows. Even the children sensed 
the threat in the words “taxes” and “foreclosure”. They loomed like a heavy cloud in 
the background. 

Historic Wesleyan College had a close call with foreclosure on the courthouse 





steps. With only hours to go, a phone call to the President’s office from Mrs. W. D. 
Anderson, alumna and wife of a prominent businessman, revealed she had rallied a 
committee to stand for the indebtedness. Wesleyan was saved. 

Historians and politicians are still debating Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s stern 
and unorthodox measures in coping with the catastrophe, as they always will in any 
crisis. But the American people rallied to his words, “The only thing we have to fear 
is fear itself.” Howard Community people, as well as the nation, realized that only 
their efforts would help turn the tide, and they threw themselves into it wholeheart¬ 
edly. 


Social Life 
“The Way We Were” 

During the years 1916-1938, Howard School functioned not just as an educa¬ 
tional institution, but as a focal point of community social life. The canning opera¬ 
tion in the rear brought neighbors together constantly during the growing season. 
The Garden Club refurbished one front room with paint, beautiful draperies and 
comfortable seating arrangements of sofas and chairs that is still known as the 
“Garden Club Room”. The Home Demonstration Club held meetings there and 
worked on handicrafts. Boy Scout Troop 21 met there and for years, under the lead¬ 
ership of Bill Taylor, assisted by Dan Searcy, was consistently the outstanding troop 
in Macon. Chester Arrington was also an excellent leader for years. The Girl Scout 
Troop met there Tuesday afternoons. The girls under the direction of Misses Irene 
and Blondina Jung put on one play and became so enamored of the stage they practi¬ 
cally became a Thespian Club, recruiting various Boy Scouts for male leads. Tickets 
were ten cents and the auditorium was packed. Knot-tying and badges took a back 
seat. Scout official Miss Helen Cochran may have raised an eyebrow, but the girls 
had a ball. 

Talent shows were put on. Charlie and Ben Young, baritone and tenor 
delighted audiences with their duets. They always concluded with a repertoire of 
“nonsense” songs: “When Bill Wore a Tulip and Jim Wore a Big Red Rose”, “Poor 
Willie’s Laid To Rest With a Mustard Plaster on His Chest”, and “It Was Midnight On 
the Ocean, Not a Horse-car Was in Sight.” 

TV Powers Watson brought down the house one night with her rendition of 
“When the Moon Comes Over the Mountain” as Kate Smith. She was the much 
loved nurse of the community and was about the same girth as the buxom Miss 
Smith. In a satin dress and gauze scarf belting out the song, she was much more 
preferable to the children than in her white uniform with her shots and pills. 

Eloise Culverhouse directed a play, “That Old Sweetheart of Mine”, with 
George Richard Barfield seated in an arm chair as the past loves of his life paraded 
before him: the flirt, the vamp, the athlete, and finally his wife. He was infinitely 
more romantic and sexy than Willie Nelson with his “All the Girls I have Loved”. 

One winter in the 30’s, Mrs. Joe Higgison decided these country kids needed 
to learn the finer points of life. She imported from Atlanta a dance instructor once a 
week for six weeks to teach in her home on Zebulon Road. 

Summers did not hang heavy in time for Howard Community youngsters. 
Around 1931 or 1932 Martha Bowman Howard and Sadie Howard Cheatham had a 
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tennis court built to one side of the Water Oak-bordered avenue leading up to the 
house. Built on the same site an earlier generation had played on, it became a “hang¬ 
out” for the teenagers of the neighborhood. Except for two or three hours in the 
middle of the day, it was shaded so the tennis buffs played from early morning to 
dusk. Johnny Culverhouse built a beautiful rock-work grill up the hill for grilling 
hamburgers and chicken to celebrate the end of tournaments. The court was built of 
white clay from a deposit on the Johnston place, and the children of the family boast¬ 
ed that it was the best court in Macon. 

To cool off from tennis, community youngsters spent hot summer afternoons 
at Red Mill pool, former resort, and at the Jung’s pool on Colarparchee. 

In fall and winter, the old auditorium resounded to Boy Scout, Epworth 
League, and BYPU parties with games of “Whip to the Right”, “Capture the flag”, and 
“Stealing Partners”, with Miss Florrie and Pat Balcom pounding the piano making 
the rafters ring. 

In the Fall possum hunts, hay rides and bonfires under a full frosty moon 
were on the calendar. 

During .World War II the youngsters of the community were not neglected. 
The newly formed Community Club qualified for the Layham Fund established by 
Congress in 1944. Florrie Powers Searcy was the administrator and Frances Wadley 
Salter was also involved. Special classes in photography and handicrafts were taught 
at open house once a week. All kinds of activities were available at the clubhouse for 
youngsters, table tennis, croquet, and horseshoes. The Bibb County Board of 
Education furnished a bus three days a week in the summer months to cruise the 
community to gather up the children and return them home, since gasoline was so 
scarce. A square dance was held monthly. 

For the older teenagers during this period, Martha Searcy and Ellen Peters 
helped arrange dances at the club. Lovick Culverhouse remembers one memorable 
occasion when the stage and a lead-out arch were festooned with fragrant purple wis¬ 
teria from the bank that Mrs. Searcy’s rebellious pupils had planted years ago. The 
girls wore long evening dresses, the boys, their best suits and a gala evening was 
planted in their memories for fifty or so years. 

In the early 50’s and 60’s Howard Community Club sponsored a teen-age club 
which met each Saturday night. A ping pong table, a pool table and trampoline 
offered activities, but rock music was in its heyday so amplifiers blasted “Rock Around 
the Clock” and the Beach Boys music as teenagers danced the night away. Some of 
the parent advisers were Joe Hill and Margie Hall, Malcolm and Pearl Bulloch, Maurie 
and Helen Hanson, Lovick and Sherry Culverhouse, Sam and Lib Akers and others. 

A square dance group for adults called the Howard Squares was organized in 
the 50’s. The callers were Bobby Hollis and Bruce Diers. The old auditorium was full 
of western music and laughter for several years on Saturday nights. 

Howard Community has never lacked opportunities to get together with 
neighbors from the time of Martha Bowman and her brother, Bob, who on sleety 
nights covered the horse with a blanket and, tucked in the buggy under lap robes 
with hot bricks at their feet, set off to a party at a distant plantation. Today's young¬ 
sters whiz up to the clubhouse in station wagons and mini-vans to learn dancing and 
social graces at the Cotillion Club, first operated by Kitty Edwards, now under the 
direction of Susan Rogers. 




HOWARD COMMUNITY CLUB 


ORIGINAL CHARTER 



"HO.iAitD HEIUaiJOnilUOD, INC." 

was on the 27th day of January, 194P 

duly incorporated under the laws of the State of Georgia by the Superior Court of 
JibU County for a period of thirty-five years 

from said date, in accordance with the certified copy hereto attached, and that a certified copy 
of the charter of said corporation has been duly filed in the office of the Secretary of State and 
the fees therefor paid, as provided by law. 



In Testimony Whereof, I have hereunto sec my hand and affixed the 
seal of office, at the Capitol, in the City of Atlanta, this lt» U day 
of i' euruary p in the year of our Lord One Thousand 

Nine Hundred and i'Orty-l’i V© and of the 


Independence of the United States of America the One Hundred and 








founding of the Community Ctub 

For five years Howard School had remained empty from 1938-1943, except 
for occasional meetings. In the summer of 1943 word reached Mike Witman on 
Rivoli Drive that the Board of Education had received an offer to buy it for a night 
club. A previous club across from the Henry Burns home called the “Nine Mile Club 
had caused controversy and had been closed. Mr. Witman made contact with Sadie 
Howard Cheatham and Florrie Searcy, and a meeting was called at the schoolhouse. 

At that meeting attendance was high and enthusiasm great. A plan was made to 
approach the Board of Education and ask for a lease to rent the school for a commu¬ 
nity club. Mike Witman, Sadie Cheatham, and Florrie Searcy spearheaded the com¬ 
mittee. 

To the delight of the residents, the Board agreed, and for a nominal fee. 

From that original meeting came the decision to build a formal organization to pro¬ 
tect the neighborhood from undesirable commercialization and to preserve the 
friendly spirit of the neighborhood. Monthly meetings were proposed with “pot luck” 
suppers. 

Time and nature had wreaked their toll on the building, so much work was 
needed to make it usable. The Board of Education had given the club an option to 
purchase. In 1945 the club was incorporated as a non-profit organization under the 
name of Howard Neighborhood, Inc. at the Bibb County Courthouse. 

Officers and a Board of Directors were elected at the 1943 first meeting: 

President - Sadie Howard Cheatham 

Vice President - Mike Witman 

Secretary - Mrs. D. F. Bruce (Ruth) 

Treasurer - Mrs. Alfred Gardiner (Roberta) 

Board of Directors - Bill Snow, D. F. Bruce, 

Frances Salter, and Henry Burns 

Membership fees were $10 annually. After the purchase of the building was 
made, grounds and repair committees went into high gear. In a few weeks a new roof 
was installed and broken window panes replaced. 

Later, extensive remodeling was done under the supervision of John Dennis, 
architect, who lived at Rivoli. The stage was moved from the back of the auditorium 
to the side with rest rooms on either side, and the kitchen renovated. The pot-bellied 
stoves were replaced, and a suspended gas furnace put in place. This was donated by 
Mike Witman. However it proved to be too noisy and ineffective, so a better system 
was later installed. 

Spaghetti suppers and fish fries brought in some money. However, the 
biggest money makers were the “County Fairs”. Howard Community could truly be 
proud of those. Their fame spread far and wide. Committees worked for months to 
make them successful. One of the highlights of the fairs was the barbecue supper 
produced by Johnny Culverhouse and his colored help, who stayed up all night roast¬ 
ing whole pigs over the pit of coals. Jams, jellies and pickles sparkled in one booth. 
Handicrafts were displayed in another. “White Elephant’ sales took in money. There 
were activities for the children. The fishpond, stocked with live kittens and puppies, 





dismayed mothers and delighted children. Pony rides thrilled the smaller kids. 

These were gala occasions. 

Committees were set up for the monthly dinners. Each member of a 10 or 15 
member committee had to serve only twice yearly. It took a couple of days to plan 
the menu, purchase the food and prepare it. Years later, when it was proposed that 
the monthly dinners be catered, Sadie Cheatham objected. She felt it would destroy 
the neighborly spirit and remove the opportunity to meet and work with newcomers. 
So this pattern has remained until now. Wonderful meals are concocted for peanuts! 

Back in the fifties the late Cotton Harrison, Lanier football coach, proposed 
that the men take over the Christmas dinner to give the women a break. Under the 
guidance of Ollie Austin, wonderful colored cook, they produced a feast. Lovick 
Culverhouse made it gala by seeing that the buffet was beautiful with silver serving 
dishes and candelabra holding tall red tapers and Christmas berries. The men wore 
white coats and red ties to serve cranberry cocktails and hors d’oeuvres. 

Wesleyan Tharm 

Across from Wesleyan College stood a neat brick building which combined a 
pharmacy and eating place. Drs. Frank and John Wadley were the proprietors. It 
became a favorite “hangout” for teenagers of Howard Community in the 30’s and 
early 40’s. They gathered there after movies, football games, and even on just dull 
Sunday afternoons for a five-cent “dope” (Coke). Their ten-cent hot dogs flattered 
under large charcoal bricks, dripping with butter, were fantastic. Robert Winn would 
roar up in his hand-stripped Olds roadster, which he had bought from Arthur 
Cheatham for $50 and painted a bright orange. Joe Hill Hall in his rickety Model T 
Ford would chug-chug in. Most of the others used family cars. The “juke box” blared 
for five-cents a record- “Top 20” records. Tables and chairs prevented dancing inside, 
but a three-foot wide apron on the front attracted the most agile dancers. But 
chiefly, like all teenagers, they visited from car to car. There were no rules about 
drinking, mainly because no one drank. 

When the Wadley pharmacists joined the Chichester’s chain of pharmacies, 
the building became the “Wesleyan Tea Room”, staffed by wonderful cooks, and was a 
favorite spot for ladies’ luncheons. Many recipe boxes in Howard Community con¬ 
tain their wonderful recipe for salad dressing. 

Later Wesleyan used the building for the ceramics section of their Art 
Department. Then, deciding the upkeep was too much, the college had the building 
torn down. Progress progresses, but memories remain! 


Cotton Harrison s Camp - Camp ‘Highlands for girls 

The Harrison camp on Zebulon Road was in operation from approximately 
1948 to 1978. Cotton Harrison, former football coach at Lanier High School, then 
Director of Physical Education for all of Bibb County, and his wife, Louise Williams 
Harrison, offered a variety of sports. A string of horses and woodland trails made 
horseback riding a strong appeal to youngsters. Swimming in the lake cooled 
campers off. The culinary expertise of Mattie Moore, “Major Domo” of the kitchen, 





satisfied ravenous appetites. Her warm sympathy soothed cuts and bruises. Her jolly 
nature helped cure homesickness in the younger campers. The four Harrison chil¬ 
dren took part in running the camp. Campers came not just from Macon, but from 
the central and south Georgia area, and neighboring states. 

In 1979 Benham Stewart, the youngest camper to attend at barely six in 1948, 
bought the camp at Cotton Harrison’s death and ran it for awhile. But his farming 
interests and palomino horse raising in South Georgia made it difficult to handle, so 
the property was sold. 

Also in the late forties, the late Alfred Gardiner on Forsyth Road, established 
a girls’ camp in the deep woods behind Greenwood Cottage, the former John Howard 
place, for his two daughters, Allee Gardiner Hollis and Roberta Gardiner Robinson. 

It was a favorite summer place for girls of Central Georgia; horseback riding on their 
string of horses held a strong appeal. A beautiful circular swimming pool on a hill 
above the lake was an added attraction. This camp did not function as long as the 

Later Allee Hollis and Berta Robinson approached Lovick Culverhouse to 
work out a plan to utilize the pool for the neighborhood. 

Alfred Gardiner and Lovick Culverhouse then set up a limited corporation for 
use of the pool by some of the neighbors for $1.00 per year, called Greenwood 
Country Club, with dues just for upkeep. For about twenty or twenty-five years, it 
was available for neighbors to enjoy idyllic summer afternoons, splashing in the huge 
pool and fishing in the lake. It was an act of unprecedented generosity to the neigh¬ 
borhood and deeply appreciated. 


‘Xorse6acfCMding Qroup 

In the late 50’s and early 60’s a small group formed with no name, no dues, no 
obligations. They got together for the sheer fun of horseback riding. Every Saturday 
morning, Kenny Smith, Alan Walden, Carolyn Talbot, Pat and Ann Dunlap, Eddie 
Hight, Imelda Hight, Boo and Jim Hanson, Sambo Jones, Jane and Butch Everett, as 
well as some town teenagers who boarded horses in the vicinity met early and set out 
on trails through the woods, often going as far as Thomaston and Tucker Roads. For 
lunch they’d stop by country stores for crackers, cheese and sardines (food they’d 
turn up their noses at in their homes). Sometimes eight or ten horses would be tied 
up in a yard as they dashed into a house to drag a lazy, sleepyhead out of bed. Not 
until years later did parents learn that on one or two occasions they cut lean saplings, 
wrapped their shirts around the end and held jousting tournaments like the knights 
of old. At dusk they came in tired but exhilarated from their jaunts. 






‘Jdoxoard Community Chib Today 


“Those who fail to remember the past ate doomed to repeat it' 


On October 22,1993, Howard Community Club celebrates the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of its founding. Karen Clifton is chairman for the occasion. To the 
old certainties of death and taxes may be added the inevitability of change. For 
old timers the last ten years have brought phenomenal changes. Dozens of sub¬ 
divisions have mushroomed, almost to the saturation point. Heirs to the old 
plantations have relinquished the large tracts of land on which modern homes, 
in some cases almost mansions, have been built. For the first time the label of 
“affluence” has been given to this beautiful northwest section of Bibb County. 
This would have astonished the early settlers. Their motivations were love of the 
land, freedom and privacy. However, Howard Community has always welcomed 
newcomers. There was never any factor of exclusivity. 

The roll of members is not large. Eighty families comprise the member¬ 
ship. About two hundred individuals can be accommodated since the accommo¬ 
dations can scarcely handle more. The loyal core support the monthly dinner 
meetings and enjoy the programs afterward. The once active youth group has 
been supplanted by the broad range of youth activities of the churches, the exten¬ 
sive extra-curricula of the schools and recreational parks’ sports. Gone are the 
“fairs” and money raising suppers. Instead the revenues are raised by renting the 
facility to carefully chosen organizations. Many of these have found the location 
and the size of the building perfect for their needs. The Cotillion Club, Quilting 
shows, anniversaries, birthday parties, various churches in the process of organi¬ 
zation have found it ideal for their purposes, especially since the redecoration led 
by super-capable past president, Joyce Gresham. 

The logistics of accommodating the scores of young families who have 
moved in are beyond the capabilities of the present facility, but the club could 
accommodate and would welcome many more. The club needs their capabilities, 
their energy and drive. Perhaps in the future this will happen. 

Two-career families, the hectic pace of modern life and the lack of roots 
and ties to the past of the community may preclude this. But the loyal core 
remains steadfast and they thoroughly enjoy knowing the past of the names that 
the new subdivisions evoke: Howard Oaks, Powers Plantation, Wolf Creek, 
Billingswood, Summerfield, Rivoli Lakes, Fairmont North, and Bass at Rivoli. 

The building itself is in great shape. The monthly news bulletin. Howard 
Happenings , first issued in 1945 with Martha Tyner Barfield as its first editor, 
still goes out monthly, a week before the fourth Thursday night meeting. It gives 
as much news about members’ illnesses, deaths, trips, etc. as can be gathered and 
a reminder of the 7:00 P.M. dinner monthly. 






As the saying goes, "There are no bad cooks in Howard Community!” For 
$3.00 per person a delicious home-cooked meal is spread out on the buffet tables. 
If a dish in the sometimes stubborn ovens did not quite “come up to par”, Ollie’s 
floating hot biscuits compensated. Lately the ladies are serving them also. 

The membership is divided into four sections: January-May, February- 
October, March-November, and April-December. The Christmas dinner and sum¬ 
mer picnic make ten meetings per year. About twenty families serve on the four 
food committees, making it only twice a year each member serves. Not a hard¬ 
ship. The chief flaw in the system is that members are not required to respond as 
to their attendance. This makes it hard for the committee to determine how 
much food to buy or preparations to make. No feasible plan has ever been 
worked out to remedy this. 

Another flaw is that, of late, many members, with the increased hectic 
pace of life, have been inclined to attend only on the months they serve on the 
committee. Some pay annual dues and do not attend at all. 

The club is a loosely-knit organization without many demands on the 
membership or extra committees to work on. The club, a non-profit group, is 
solvent from its rentals. Perhaps therein lies the key, human nature being what 
it is. New goals of youthful membership need to be set and achieved. The origi¬ 
nal goal of keeping the neighborhood safe from unwanted commercial intrusion 
seems to have been met to some degree. But the loosely-knit organization will 
come unraveled unless a concerted effort is made to remedy it. Older members 
become incapacitated or die. New blood and rededicated other members are nec¬ 
essary if Howard Community Club is to remain a vital, integral force in the socio¬ 
logical continuance of a rich past. 

The pendulum of history swings. In the 40’s during World War II, a 
strong commitment to the survival of America brought forth strong community 
interests. In the 60’s came the alienation between the generations. In the 70’s 
and 80’s the “me” generation was devoted to individualism. This was akin to the 
late 1800’s when the jingle of: 

Me, myself, 

My wife, my son, John, 

Us four and no more! 

was popularized. 

Today, there is evidence in the newspapers that in the crime areas where 
law enforcement, understaffed, has failed to clear up drug traffic, communities 
have banded together to rid areas by successful combined determination and 
goals. On a recent TV program a sociologist has determined that all over 
America a strong movement has emerged that recognizes the value of communi¬ 
ty participation. He has given it the academic, mouth-filling label of “communi- 
tarianization.” 

Howard Community recognized this over fifty years ago. So have many 
other communities all over the United States. Our commitment and goals for a 
true community spirit should lie in individual participation despite the distrac¬ 
tions of family and modern life. 


GO 




What will the future bring? We hope it will be re-dedication to the 
integrity and character the founders brought to it, so that Howard Community 
Club will have fifty more years of contribution to community life. 

Perhaps the following poem may epitomize the deep spirit of the com¬ 
munity and underline its basic philosophy for enduring: 


& 

“Slow me down, Lord! Ease the pounding of my heart by the 
quieting of my mind. 

Steady my hurried pace with a vision of the eternal reach of 
time. 

Give me, amid the confusion of the day, the calmness of the 
everlasting hills. 

Break the tensions of my nerves and muscles with the 
soothing music of the singing streams that live 
in my memory. 

Help me to know the magical, restoring power of sleep. 

Teach me the art of taking minute vacations - of slowing 
down to look at a flower, to chat with a friend, 
to pat a dog, 

to read a few lines from a good book. 

Slow me down, Lord, and inspire me to send my roots deep 
into the soul of life’s enduring values that I may 
grow toward the stars of my greater destiny. ” 

Author Unknown 


*$* *£* 


GO 





Cemeteries in (Howard Community 


1 . Searcy Cemetery - offZebulon Road in Monroe County 

2 . Winn Family Cemetery - above Bolingbroke off Highway 41 

3 . Wadley Family Cemetery - on Great Hill Plantation off Highway 41 

4 . Howard Cemetery - deep into Great Hill Plantation off Highway 41 

5. Howard Cemetery - off Wadley Road 

6. Barrow Cemetery - off Wadley Road 

7. Bowman-Gilbert Cemetery - comer of Colaparchee and Zebulon Rds 

8. Buckner Cemetery - Zebulon Road 

9. Foster Cemetery - Zebulon Road 

10 . Sanders Cemetery - behind Lamon Place on Old Forsyth Road 

11 . Johnston-Bowman Cemetery - Forsyth Road below water tower 

12 . Hunter Cemetery - Old Forsyth Road only (identifiedgrave - 

Mrs. Peter Solomon) 

13 . Mt. Zion Baptist Church Cemetery - Highway 41 

14 . Union Bibb Primitive Baptist Church - negro cemetery beside the 

church on Zebulon Road 


CD 
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•2005 Addenda- 


(From Whence They Came 

The origins of some c[u6 house fixtures 

William B. Johnston began construction of his home, now known as The 
Hay house, in 1855. Among the items imported from Italy for the house was the 
central chandelier in our auditorium, one of two which hung in the entry 
stairwell of the house. 

When Mr. and Mrs. P. L. Hay purchased it, Mrs. Hay did not like the 
chandeliers and had them removed. One was last known to be stored in the 
basement of the Hay House. The other was given to Wesleyan College, where it 
hung in the Conservatory on College Street outside the Alpha Delta Pi Room. 
One day it fell, shattering most of the glass globes. Apparently Wesleyan did not 
have the funds to repair and re-hang it, so it was stored and later given to the 
Georgia Industrial Home, where it was being kept in their basement. Lovick 
Culverhouse was invited down to see it one day and obtained it for our 
clubhouse for $100.00. Martha Searcy and Ellen Peters got replacement globes 
at an antique shop in Barnesville. Originally lit by gas, it had been wired for 
electricity. The brass hearts that hang from each arm were the knobs that turned 
the gas on and off. Rodney Byars largely rewired it and hung it - no small job! 

The two smaller chandeliers came from the former C & S Bank’s Main 
Office (possibly the Crystal Palace). Bob and Fran McCommon attended the 
Grand Topper Auction, a fund-raiser for the restoration of the Grand Opera 
House. Bob bid on them but was outbid. The purchaser called Bob the next day, 
saying he couldn’t use them after all, and Bob bought them from him. Mr. R. L. 
McCommon, Sr., Bob’s father, wanted to be the one to give them to our club, so 
he reimbursed Bob. It is believed that he paid for the central chandelier as well. 

The light fixture on the front porch was given by Mrs. A. C. (Ailene) 
Yeomans in memory of Mr. Yeomans. 

The chandeliers in the front and back halls came from the home of a 
Major Anderson near the corner of Walnut and College Streets. Also from this 
house came the banisters that separate the auditorium from the front hall. 

Martha O’Neal Searcy had the benches in the front and back halls built 
for the clubhouse. They were constructed by Alonzo “Tip” Austin. 

Thanks to Lovick Culverhouse for his recollection of these origins, and 
for being instrumental in obtaining many of them for the club. Thanks also to 
Fran McCommon and Rodney Byars for their recollections. 





2005 Addenda- 


(presidents 

(continuedfrom page 3) 


1994 

Karen Clifton 

1995 

Bill Johansen and Jim Benner 

1996 

Ed Corson 

1997-98 

Patricia Barfield 

1999 

Sandy Union 

2000 

Rick Jones 

2001 

Frances Van Horn 

2002 

Dick and Rusty George 

2003-04 

Cecil and Lisa Coke 

2004 

Ed Corson 

2005 

Monie Koester 


Howard Community Ctu6 Today 

(update to pages 60-62) 


In 2005, the club is comprised of approximately 100 families - 150 
members. Alas, the days of a home cooked meal for $3.00 are gone. 
Meals are now $7.00, they are mostly catered, and members only serve on 
a food committee once a year. We have a Covered Dish Dinner in 
January, a Family Picnic (covered dish) in June, and once a year - the 
delectable Fish Fry. Formerly held in September, it is being rescheduled 
for a spring month. 

The building is now air conditioned, and the kitchen sports a 
modern convection oven. Our parking lot has been paved, and we were 
able to tie into city/county sewerage. A new P.A. system with speakers 
around the room enhances the meetings. The changes and improvements 
to our building and property have been and will be ongoing. 

Helen Hanson died in 2002. It was her hope that the tradition of 
friends and neighbors gathering monthly for good food and good 
fellowship would continue to be a vital part of the Howard Community. 





